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MICHAEL ERNEST SADLER 
(Sir Michael Sadler K.C.S.I.) 
by his son Michael Sadleir Jilustrated = 20/- net 


Michael Ernest Sadler (1861-1943) was internationally 


famous as a progressive force in Education; as a humanist of 


learning and integrity; as an adventurous art-collector, and 
as a generous sympathiser with any form of youthful effort. 
Yet, with all this—with his celebrity as a great education- 
ist and the real affection he inspired in a thousand personal 
contacts—he remained essentially a private person, and it is the 
private side of him which this memoir seeks to illumine. Mr. 
Sadleir does not attempt to evaluate a professional career which 
only technical proficiency can record. Being the only person 
qualified to attempt the task, he paints a personal—one may 
say a domestic—portrait of a husband and a father, with the 
cheerful, if at times diffident affection characteristic of a 
relationship uniformly happy and gaily companionable. 


we 


« 
PHILIP HARTOG: a memoir by 
Mabel Hartog = Frontispiece 10/- net 

An important influence in the life of Philip Hartog was his 
close friendship for fifty years with Michael Sadler. With 
Sadler he went to India on the Calcutta University Com- 
mission during the first World War. 

Ten years of service to India and Indian education followed. 
His return to England in his sixty-sixth year was but the 
starting point of a further period of active work. He had 
already played a leading part in the creation of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in London and the University 
of Dacca in Bengal. He now devoted himself to the promotion 
of educational research, and will be specially remembered in 
his last years as a trenchant critic of the School Certificate 
examination, as the author of An Examination of Examinations, 
and as the leader of a campaign for the better teaching of 
English in our schools. 

Spectator: ““A host of admirers from many lands will be 
grateful to Lady Hartog for her moving portrait of a great 
scholar and a loyal friend and counsellor.” 
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QUESTIONS TEACHERS ASK 


In ENGLAND AND AMeRrICA Civilization has “progressed’”’ further than 


} 1 1 ] 
In these countries, to What extent should the teacher, in every 
j 1 1 
§ t, provide education dgdinst the environment 


unswer to this kind of question, which one is often asked by intending 

teachers, is that it is essential that the teacher should educate against the 

nent in some degree. Viore often than not the environment brings 

orts of the teacher to nothing while children are still at school, and 
1ifficult for education to continue when they have left. 


we live 1n 18 dbnormal tro. 


n a human point of view: living in it, 

] 1 1] ; 
id it easy to accept the abnormality. Millions of pounds are invested in 
systems to promote distraction, for instance, to help the adult forget his 


3 ae 
s and the frustration of his employment—the entertainment industry 


is an unprecedented phenomenon. There has never been so powerful a 
re upon us to turn away from what is worth taking seriously. 

rates all day and every day. The minds of most children are stocked 

1s, information, and standards derived from popular wireless pro- 

s, advertising, films, and commercial sport. The subject teacher, 


bus 1 competent in his specializing, may forget this: but let him find his 
their guard, pursuing their own amusements, and he will quickly 
jiscover that many children in a day school live in two worlds—the brief 
school, where an effort is made to provide serious standards, and 


permanent out-of-school environment. (One of the strongest but rarely 

| reul 1ents 1n favour of go rd boat ding schools 18 that they control 

. child’s surroundings during the important formative years.) An education 
Ie slects to do S ymething about this 1S worth little. 

But it is a mistake to conceive of education as having two quite separate 

nctions, perhaps competing with cach other for our time and energy, The 

‘gative and positive aims are inseparable, though the proportion of time 


h may vary according to circumstances. The practical criticism, 


nce, that starts on the familiar ground of advertising, should very 


quickly lead on to examining the working of, say, a passage from D. H. 
Lawrence or a poem by Blake. With middle school children, the discussion 


a : ; oe 
oods’ might introduce (according to the readers’ ages and capacities) 


so 
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H. G. Wells, E. M. Forster (whose The Machine Stops provides an antidot 
Wells), Stapleton’s First and Last Men, Lost Horizon, and Jefferies (After 
London). All these meet the interests of adolescents, and can also be used t 
lead on to the questions that matter. Again, it is quite impossible to open the 
eyes of pupils to the shoddiness of tudorbethan dwellings and the wastefulnes 
of unplanned development, unless they can be shown beautiful building and, 
if possible, actual examples of effective planning—whether in the organi 
village or small town (well illustrated in Thomas Sharp’s Town and Count) 
or in the more conscious urbanity of the eighteenth century. Similarly with 
music, films, newspapers: we shall wish our pupils to assimilate the best in 
their power, but we know that it is futile to offer the best of all these and 
just to hope that the right thing will happen. These days it doesn’t, without 
teaching ; and teaching involves casting out the bad intelligently. In any case 
the bad is all that many children are acquainted with, and one has to mak 
a start with their knowledge and interests. 

Above all, it must be insisted that there is no question of indoctrinatio 
It is a matter of opening the eyes and ears to what is there, of dispelling i 
every way possible ‘an increasing inattention’, of enabling a real choice t 
be made. 

Another common question asked about this sort of problem is, “How 
can the foundations of an independent critical faculty be laid in the junior 
school 2?” 

Here one has to admit at once that a large number, perhaps even most 
will never have such a faculty. And with those that could have it, the 
experiences of different teachers in different types of school vary so widel; 
that generalization is risky. But one may hazard that it is something en- 
couraged by the general conditions in the school—its ethos and the kinds 
of attitude and interest that are fostered. Most important are the quality 
of its library, music, art and societies, the design of its buildings, its furnishing 
and decoration. Paramount is a staff of mature adults. 

Turning to more detailed ways and means, we have been told by a teacher 
of long experience that he can carry out exercises in practical criticism with 
an exceptionally good form of thirteen- year-olds; and with all children of 
that age one can take practical criticism of design and of buildings, with th 
aid of such books as Designs for Discussion (Methuen), the B.B.C. booklet 
Looking at Things, the Cautionary Guides (Sidgwick and Jackson), various King 
Penguin books (The Things We See) and the sets of examples produced by 
the Council of Industrial Design. They deal with topics that are within tl 


reach of children over thirteen; they can be used as a starting point for 
cussion or written work; and they help to bring the pupil’s attention to beat 
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losely on features of his surroundings which would otherwise have escaped 


{ff him 
[he pressure of the environment often takes a different form in the last 





| ths two years at school. The demand is for scientists, and the schools must pro- 
ess | duce them, but in doing so they hand on to the universities some narrowly, 
nd, | and shallowly, developed individuals. Therefore, in conclusion we would 
, attempt some sort of reply to a common question about ‘reconciling the 
' wval claims of art and science’. 
' | lo regard art and science as having rival claims is not a profitable approach. 
ia Everyone is interested to some extent in the applications of science; it has 
nil an unavoidable impact on us personally. The scientist or technician, on the 
out , other hand, who has no use for art is cutting himself from a source of life. 
” Of course these fine words do not apply when it comes to making the school 
k time-table, where the specializing that is required makes large demands. 
Even so it should be ensured that sixth-form science specialists shall have 
” between a third and a quarter of their time devoted to non-specialist studies 
—in accordance with the recommendation of the Ministry’s pamphlet on 
“s sixth-form studies. The dangers of narrow specialization are now so generally 
recognized that the climate is favourable to giving science specialists more 
~ ine studies. 
iia [he hag ei op good scientist at school need not usually cause much 
concern; he or she is likely to have the intelligence and interests that make 
= for aaa development. The large body of middling H.S.C. candidates 
the are the problem. For them what they take to be science provides a corpus 
el of knowledge to be ingested and an all too simple set of standards and system 
sit of living. Here the fruitful method is for the teacher of English to help him- 
-' f to understand the point of view of the scientists by being reasonably 
it ledgeable about recent developments in science. This need not be made 
ng our: a book such as Bruce Bliven’s Men who Make the Future (Pilot Press) 
is the sort of thing that is required. 
From there one could take discussion on to questions of science and society 


ith under such headings as the Social Purpose of Science, the Limitations of 


Science, Can the Scientist Remain ‘Neutral’ ?—perhaps running these dis- 


he cussions for science and arts pupils together. While literature may be intro- 
let duced as an activity which demonstrably engages great intelligence and 
ne energy, a training in English can also be shown to be an aid to unde rstanding 
bi the misuse of science, the scientists’ position, and scientific terms. For 


ince, analysis of the use of ‘psychology’ for advertising and propaganda 
would show the first; an examination of the writings of Jeans and Bertrand 
Russell might lead to a discussion of the second; and work along lines 
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John Coulson, Children’s Writing | 


by H. K. Whiting. 
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suggested by pp. 239-251 of Fiction and the Reading Public (Q. D. Leavis prs 
would develop the third. A science dent who has some understanding o 
his environment and can spot, for instance, the misuse of scientific knowledge ess 
for political reasons (e.g. racial theories), is on the way to developi | 
sense of responsibility which he might otherwise go without 20 
The questions we have attempted to answer are common ones and 
wishing to set ourselves up as oracles, we hope the answers here h« 
define our purpose further. Correspondence will be very welcom« H 
The article (Stocktaking I) by Raymond Williams on boo f 
linking English with the social background has been held over for re 
of space. It will appear in our spring 
That issue will also contain an article o1 y and English by Gi Ba 
Phelps, The Modern School Maga posium, How Adults Wi ~ 


NOTES 


SCHOOL BROADCASTING COUNCIL: ENGLISH CONFEREN(C 

This had the great initial advantage of | limit d 10 
and it was thus possible for speak ( ke contributions ( 
rather than to deliver harangues before ociety. The topics con- 
sidered were not confined strictly to educati broadcasting; the teac 
of English in Primary Schools and the lower forms of Secondary $ 
was the staple of disc uss10on. 

Two early impressions persisted. (1) The eno illi ‘ 
schools have to deal. One speaker, for exal i th I re¢ 
possibly even already today) broadcasting and televisio ul ¢ lil | 
of the less academic’. In the related discussiot was stated that ‘afte 
the purpose of reading became more and mx ian, 
the literary material offered in many Second Mod S is fi 
so unstimulating’, and another member said that ‘o t f 
sample of training college students enjoy dit book fi 

(2) The confusion of ain Lal group of t Lo 
who had probably given more thought tl 1ost to the t of Eng 
For example, iN an interesting session « P. yr childr 
and fifteen’ introduced by Mr. John Scu lt \ 
strongly that there was far too much teaching it [ 
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s could be obtained by leaving well alone. Others disagreed, contend- 


V1S ) 

of ing that children must be helped to understand a poem and that teaching was 

Loe essential so long as this meant talking with, not at, the children. It was 
gested, too, that school broadcasting had exceptional opportunities for 
rood work in this direction. 


? ] i } ‘ 7 P 
A final and useful discussion on ‘Are there any works of literature to 


ildren ought to be introduced at school?’ was opened by Miss E. 


Hutchinson and Miss D. Chilcot. The same division of opinion appeared 
veen those who thought that English broadcasts should lead chil- 

to books and those who felt that a broadcast could be a sufficient 

nee in itself. It was noted, too, that the framework of reference for 


dern child was no longer the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, but “Much- 


Bt 
2 Binding-in-the-Marsh’, Saturday Night Theatre and other radio features. 
Many radio features are the spoken chronicle of our time.’ That is, one 
ent of the B.B.C. spends its time trying to undo the damage done 
ther? However, the implications of this state of affairs for education, 
ticular for school broadcasting, were not explored. 

} MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCI 
| ourse on the techniques of selecting children for the secondary stage, 
felt among some English teachers about possible repercussions 
/bjective tests on the teaching of English. The form of question 
oe for an approximate synonym (‘An ox is the same as a yak, nag, 
llama?’), was thought to encourage imprecision in the use of 


na til hit- r-m11Ss questuionn 11 method ot those testS Was COon- 


V to d scOurage practice 1 the writing of consecutive prose. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


[he London Association for the Teaching of English organized a conference 
f September on the subject of children’s reading. Discussion was 
headings—theory and practice. Mi Geoffrey Trease (author of 
f School) and Mrs. E. M. Langdon (author of An Introduction to 


Work for Children) addressed the conference respectively on ‘What 


| 1 1 ] ~? 1 ‘xwrl > : : 
id when left to themselves?’ and ‘What effect does children’s 
on them?’ From this, members of the conference, working in 
icd to find an answer to the problem of what effects they, as 
| nbasi cheese” dit — na ] ] | rare £,5] 
ad children s reading to have, and wnat books were most usefu! 

; 


those effects. (Continued at the foot of page 71.) 
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by 


L. G. SALINGAR 





S En Heaton Grammar School, Newcastle- 
ipon-Tyn ry service he was lecturer in English and 
ter Chief Army College, Central Mediterranean 





For the average schoolboy (or girl), especially at a Grammar School, the 
study of Shakespeare occupies a large part of his experience.! By the time 
he leaves school he has either read, taken part in, or watched on a stage or 
screen anything from two or three of the plays to ten, or even more; and 
proportionately this counts for more of his mental life, in new interests or 
; 


in boredom, than would the same amount of reading and playgoing o1 
part of an adult. Judging from the timetable, he is better acquainted 
Shakespeare than with any other writer, or dramatist, or artist in 
medium; and the associations of ‘Shakespeare’ are likely to colour 
attitude to literature and art in general. It seems reasonable to go furt 
not only his attitude towards the arts, but much of his attitude towards 
adult experience, its range and possibilities, may w ell be coloured in the 
same way. No doubt there is rhetorical exaggeration in Johnson’s claim for 
the dramatist that ‘his Works may be considered as a Map of Life, a faithf 
Miniature of human Transactions’, so that ‘he that has read Shakespeare wit 
Attention will perhaps find little new in the crouded World’; but at 

it would be dangerous to estimate too narrowly a boy’s impressions 
human nature and history as derived from Shakespeare’s plays. Vague or 


1 . 1 1 
precise, the INLpressions taken from their Shakespeare reading by a class a 


1 | | : . ol 
a whole are likely to be extremely miscellaneous; and some of then 


What is needed for school work is an approach, free of unneces 

1 1 | 5 ° 
obstacles, that will give a boy both the chance of immediate enjoyment 
some of his principal bearings for a more mature understanding later. I 


} 


[his article has been written with the work of a boys’ Grammar School mainly 1 
view. The methods of study suggested would no doubt need considerable modificatior 
for Modern Schools and probably some change of emphasis for classes of girls. But 
believe that the same general principles should apply in each case 


4 
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view of some of its inherent difficulties, Shakespeare work has to be graded; 
and it should be planned as a whole throughout the school, in method of 
classroom study as well as in choice of plays, so that full advantz ge can be 
gained from continuity. There is a legitimate place in ‘Shakespeare’ lessons 
he judicious digression—often the best-remembered part of them— 
1 arises naturally from the strangeness of the plays to the mind of a 
boy. But spontancous digressions are one thing, and irrelevant 
Additional Notes’ another. Some aspects of Shakespeare study are essential, 
ire merely trimmings; and it is important that the distinction should 

ept as clear as possible. 
Unfortunately the school editions available are often more hindrance than 
Besides being sightly and durable, the ideal school edition should have 
negative virtue of confining itself to the minimum of explanatory 
me | comment: stage directions as brief as the original (what is the point, for 
le, of introc lucing Ju lius Caesar in ‘a street in Rome, a narrow winding 
nd street between houses of rough brick, three or four stories high’?); an 
or economical glossary and a simple factual introduction, in the manner of the 
Pe in series; and if illustrations, which can be helpful, are to be included, 
hen full-page photographs of contemporary material or of good modern 
ettings rather than line-drawings, which are neither attractive nor 
mative. What is essential is that the plays should be left to be treated 
s. There is good reason to believe that the positive dislike of Shake- 
has diminish ed as classroom study has been freed of Notes in the 





he I er of Verity. 
for lhis formula, however—the play’s the thing—is too loose to have much 
tical value; something more definite is needed. There are many kinds 
-making, not all of them Shakespeare’s; and the fundamental fact 
Shakespeare’s works is that they consist of dramatic poetry. Neither 
nor character by itself has the same cardinal importance as passages of 
or spoken poetry, or of wit or rhetoric akin to poetry, in their immediate 
tic setting. Poetic rhetoric, poetry for stage declamation, is the basis 
vi of a Shakespeare play, not an additional beauty." It is an art where immediate 
ounts for more than logical inference, and where mastery of the 
ize counts for most of the effect. 
Truth is’, as Johnson? declared, ‘that a very small part of the Reput: - 
f tion of this mighty Genius depends upon the naked Plot. or Story of his 
He lived in an Age when the Books of Chivalry were yet popular, 
This holds good even of the most convincingly lifelike of the tragedies; cf. F. R. 


Leavis’s article on Othello (Scrutiny, Dec. 1937). 
n early essay (D. Nichol Smith, Shakespeare Criticism, World’s Classics, pp. 87-88) 
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and when therefore the Minds of his Auditors were 
balance Probabilities, or to examine nicely the Proportion between ¢ 
and Effects.’ One need not share Johnson’s patronising attitude towari le 
Elizabethans to agree with the substance of this comment, | S it 
its application to work in schools. Obviously, a reader must grasp 
sequence of events; and mal OVS W1il do 4 hen it « 


answers, if they can set down accuratel is done, 





' ; ) 
what order. But that is no justification for the emphasis someti 
. 1! 9 1,» | ‘ aia | ] 2 ? i 
the naked Plot’. At best it can o rge § speal ry ink 
. »] 7 ? 1] 
or Plutarch’s; more often, it w1 ntion 
, 
Boys are suspicious of any attempt by ad to tre 
I . ; \ 
seriousness Of reality ind they arc ni t be mi 1mp I ‘ 
} P os 4 ' 
detailed stud of the ft lot of 7 Mi I or D } 
| 11 1 ‘ : 1 ’ 
elsewhere calls the unresistin mmbecilit or tne Il 
; ne ; ' 
business of abstracting t events and reconstt In a sequel 
' 
] } IN 
their own 5s the real « no ynne 
] 1 
imaginative, an bstit ; ano it 
stor 


study and acting suggest t single ne a tural unit of st par- 


ticularly with junior torn ~ and concent CS al d ( ) 


] 1 . + 

CCI ( ina ti LJ 

the artificial ) 
1 
and Thisb uTOor l 
Shakespea Sta 11s \ 
I 

” } } 

ror example, ¢ id on to 
| 
stag¢ nd i Sna 
Prolog C h | 1 ) 
tO speak truc | 
1 ' , 

Pp ICK S$ No l NI I 1 
\ > . ? 

yHakespeal irl 1 

‘ 1 

of stage Du ( C ( 

| j 1 , 
their second or third ror S 

} | | 


the points Of malin signi 
] 


ror Xampie, such a scene 


1 Cf. F. Whitehead’s article Drama in the ( 





rbroke’s return to I 
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oy 1 ’ . ] 
news of his father’s death, and less th 


] 
ngland Is given some 
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OO! 


hundred and twenty lines 


- ; ‘ 
an fifty lines after the King 


1 | 1] | . . 1 |, } - 
for Ireland. The sudden changes of fortune are stressed by the wording; 


1, for instance 


as speeci 


Come on, Our queen; to-morrow I 
| 


even through the ho 





. 1 
, for our time of stay 1s sh 


llow 





nust we part > 


ews of Bolingbroke’s return 





, jared t ~~ 2 ce , —— 
is Considered yt stage events and the use of poctry 
ect 1n scenes form is better placed to take 1n a mor 
1:1 ' , ‘ 
1ovement, lik¢ middle scenes 1n Julius Caesar, or to sec 
lot ] plane ch lay Henry II 
WOT wind sult wether in such a piay as 1enr) 
= 1 | aw ] 
to Shakespeare § theatre and Dac coround may be very helpful 
z I 
, ‘ , s re ; , 
1am questi § OF this sort; Dut the broad effects of his dramatic 
oo led .£ -] +] ] 1. | 
ym can be deduced trom the text, without much need to rely on 
ormation.* 
1 the plot, taker so with the characters: they are not 
. : - 4 1 
sO FES age figul creatures Of the play 
| F ’ 
scale and portrayal t 1 good caricatures Or Monul 
] 1 ° a 1 _— . ‘ 
iotner point of view, Tt Vy ma compared with the imstruments 
I I 
| 
its separate contribution to make to the total 
rl h 
y I ence 18 Nlol yr DlIOYgTapN 
. 1] 
1t¢ca l especially, it 
I ; 
e surface 1 ession of the text, that matters most; 





contrasts 
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judgment beyond their reach; or both. It can lead only too promptly to the 
absurd, as in one set of school Notes on Brutus and Cassius—‘Stoic, abhor ing 
suicide’ and ‘Epicurean, welcoming it’; or to the meaningless tags and false 
sentiment of an adult writing down to the level of a quite imaginary school- 
boy. In another set of school Notes, for example, Brutus is said to be “a man 
doomed to failure from the start, by reason of his idealizing nature’; and, 
as for Antony, ‘you should find in the play the indication of those traits 
which so quickly led him to degeneration and ruin’. The most dreary feature 
of this last note, leading outside the play altogether, is that it is not even 
necessary for examination purposes; but it would not be hard to multiply 


examples. 


[he essential indications of role and motive are contained in the direct 
poetic impression made by the speeches. When Antony, for example, speaks 


his prophecy over the body of Caesar— 


And Caesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 
With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war,— 


it is not his attachment to a dead friend that we notice first, but the horror 
and power of the imagery. And this is what matters. It repeats a principal 


theme of the play; and, for Antony’s part in it, prepares both for the next 


episode, with the Servant,’ and for the crucial scene of mob-oratory that 
follows. 

It is necessary from the start, then, that boys should have plenty of practice 
in reading aloud, and reading aloud with an ear for the rhythmic beat and 
pause of a blank verse line and for the run and balance of a sentence. Dis- 
tinctness and stress matter more than ‘expression’ or gesture or stage position; 
and, especially at first, declamation is more of a merit than a fault. Man) 
boys, confronted by a succession of unfamiliar words, are carried forward, 
as many of the first audiences themselves may have been, by the general 
run and sonority of the lines; and they can be helped in this by some atten- 
tion to the formal structure of their lines, to the relations of pause and stress 
and to those devices of repetition, antithesis, balance of clauses, and so o1 
that Shakespeare uses constantly to reinforce the sense-structure of | 
periods. In Antony’s lines, for instance, boys can appreciate the value of the 
alliteration and the prolongation of the third line quoted to the climax in 
the fourth. With prose as well as verse, some sense of formal rhythm 1s 
needed. 


1 Cf. H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, 1, 74 
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[he study of imagery is naturally linked with these rhetorical and rhyth- 
mical devices. The imagery, with its extraordinary vigour and concreteness, 
chief source of vitality in a Shakespeare play; it is his command of the 
language of things, acts, sensations, that makes his lines not only great 
poetry, but great poetry for the theatre. And to approach a difficult or an 


important passage by way of the physical qualities of its main images is 


. & ga 
—— 
7 


probably the best way to gain something from it, whether for general 
iterary appreciation, or for the study of the play as such. Ac quaintance W ith 
the technical names of the principal figures of speech, which is indispensable, 
should first come, of course, from the discussion of the content of selected 
passages; later, attention to the formal structure can often help to bring the 
tent into stronger relief. The learning of a passage by heart can be a 
ks iluable exercise if it is accompanied by some study of the main images in 
| itand their contribution to the dramatic effect; otherwise, there is not much 
point in learning “Friends, Romans, countrymen’ or “The quality of mercy’ 

s recitation pieces. 
It may be objected that the approach to Shakespeare's verse suggested 
ans a return to the out-of-date study of rhetoric, or at least to an 
undue emphasis on rhetoric, to the detriment of studying a play’s content 
tion. There are two answers to this objection: first, that some attention 
pal } to the formalities of verse is appropriate in view of the manner in which 


xt Shakespeare and his audience were themselves trained to write or listen;} 


md, that looking at the poetic effect of the verse is really a more 
vy of finding what a Shakespearean character is doing than attempt- 


ie | ing to deal with his speeches by way of paraphrase or summary. No doubt 
nd 1 Master must continue to give paraphrases and summaries again and again 
1S \ docs not wish the class to be held up by minor difficulties of 
mn; inguage; but at the critical points where closer examination seems called 
ny for, it is usually the poetry that matters first to the understanding of the 
rd, drama. In Macbeth’s soliloquies, for example, the prose meaning is extremely 
ral involved; but something of his state of mind can be gathered directly from 
n- the sound and the build of the sentence in lines like these: 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly: if th’ assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. 


M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, chaps. iv 
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And the conflict of his feelings is sufficiently conveyed by the conflicting 


>) or the 


physical associations of the images, such as ‘trammel up and ‘jum 


image of Pity 


like a naked new-born babe 


Striding the blast. 


1 1 ss 
With lines such as these it becomes guite ai iticial to say that the dramati 
‘ ; ' . P 2 
character is expressed in the imagery; if it is not created by the image! 
Ss nowhere if all The materials which make up Oul spontaneous 1 
wee are the teal ‘in Se. 7 ae 
ot the character are tne feelings aroused directly Dy the spoken word; 


any insight the schoolboy can gain into human nature as a result o 
Shakespeare reading is to be gained by considering Shakespeare's p: 
language, and not from generalizations about character and motive, whicl 
ire likely, at best, to come from the experience of adults 

[he guiding aim of a Shakespeare syllabus should be, then, to prepare a 
boy for receptive attention—not a passive but an active process of t 
to the powe! of Shakespeare's language; to Shakespe ire’s lang uage as 


1 Cd “ % 
language of the theatre, used in situations belonging first to the theatre, an 





' ' 1 1 1 
only by implication, though by constant implication, to the sphere of actu 
. 2 ‘ 1 1 - 1 1 

life. The first steps of introduction to nis plays, for voys Of tweive or $0, 

} 1 1 y } ] ] . ' 
should seek to make familiar some of the main conventions of drama, a 

, ' ‘ee ; ; ' ; ' 11 ae 
to show them that reading verse aloud can be enjoyabie and that eac 
~ “ 1 . 1 1 “ 1. aa 1 } | 
passage Of verse may have its own colour and feeling; and this can b 
done by concentrating on the pattern of speech und action, the contrasts 
< i 


] ] +} ~~ ] Dl as a ] . _ 
mood and character, within selected scenes. I lays OF W ell-m IrKC 1 CX 


ction provide the best material for the first two or three years of S - 


; ; are oe 

speare work: the Histories, Julius Caesar and Macbeth, and the farcical pat 
4 eggs ; 

of the comedies—among which The Taming of the Shrew and The ( 


of Errors ought not to be forgotten; on the other hand, the romantic comedies, 


with their transitions to and fro between humour and lyrical fantasy, are 
far too sophisticated to hold a boy’s interest 

In the second or third year of Shakespeare work it is desirable to begin 
discussing a play as a whole, referring from one scene to another to buil 
up the outlines of theme, plot and character, and considering what th 
scenes and persons of the play contribute to the general impression. But t 
is chiefly a matter for stocktaking and revision; the main emphasis sl 


- 1 1 1 1 ’ 
still fall on selected scenes, on the stage situation within these scenes, and < 


¥ ¥ ] .] 
the nature and effect of particular speeches. 
- 7 1 - *] 1 " ’ ™ ‘ - 
Some sense of the elements of Shakespeare S drama as poetic drama 


- } CL 1 é ] ] ] ] 
attainable goal for the study of his plays in school, and one well w 
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tis wished for boys later, in recognition of the psychological 


. . . ‘ a] | ‘ . ££ ) ] ] 
plays, ca S 1¢ ground prepared for it. Perhaps they 
in them s¢ could be compared to ‘a Map of Life’; but 
ce ; a tee “ee Bd vie 
cal ke of it they will need to become accustomed 
LOGI \ 
, ( wnd ner prin ipl s of Shake- 
* ( I C.U.P 
t Pp 
. , | | ts. [( i 1946, I ¢ 
* 1 T < ] ] TY. 
* | V 
Edited by J. Dover Wi P Bool 
S ra 
E. M. W. 7 1 1 Windus, ¢ 
: ' ' 
D1 il aspects of the subject were studied: how 
w to widen their reading and lead them to 
ng al omplex matter. Finally, there was a completely prac- 
nsisting of a demonstration by members of ways of handling 
$1n hool 
Oo attcn nr ‘Tices are again isked to send us re¢ ports of 


* : cna a 
int 1s made, should be as short 
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[eRMLY OR YEARLY examinations in the different subjects are part of 
traditional apparatus of teaching in English schools. By the fourth \ 


the Grammar School the examinations in English, wholly or in part, con- 
form to the pattern of the external School Certificate. It is the purpose of 


this article to consider some aspects of the internal examinations in English 
which are set in the great majority of schools for children between the ages 
of eleven-plus and fourteen. 

An examination may be defined as a written test of attainment or ability, 
or both. The entrance examination to the Grammar Schools at eleven-plus 
1S primarily designed to test ability. The School Certificate examination at 
sixteen is primarily designed to test attainment. The Higher School Certifi- 
cate and University Entrance examinations are primarily designed to test 
special abilities and thus to select candidates for places at the Universities 
They also, of course, test attainment in special subjects. The question then 
arises, what are the termly or yearly examinations in the schools designed 


to test? Do they serve any useful purpose, or are they merely part of the 


traditional apparatus of teaching which could now be dispensed with until | 


1 


the fourth year, when they will be needed as part of the preparation for the 
School Certificate? 

Internal examinations in English should test the pupils’ progress and the 
teachers’ skill, ic. they should be tests of attainment. It is difficult to justif 











, ‘ ; : | 
their existence on any other srounds. In practicc—in literature exXamiunations 


in particular—when they do not test knowledge of the content of books, 
they often appear to be testing originality or special ability in English, and 


are not tests of attainment at all. But examinations in English are a particu- 


larly vexed question because progress in English is part of the process ot 
: l pros : I I 
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growing up, and the question of whether we have taught our pupils any- 
thing is complicated by the fact that English is their native language and their 
power to use it grows as they grow, in greater or less degree. Also, the sheer 
difficulty of knowing what they are testing makes many English teachers fall 
back on testing two things—grammar, and knowledge of a set book. One 
feels that one’s feet are on the ground hete, anyway. It is possible to set tests 
of grammar and set books and mark them with a reasonable degree of 
objectivity because they primarily test acquired knowledge which the chil- 
dren would not gain naturally. But in their work in school most teachers of 
English are much concerned with such things as progress in using the lan- 
guage, progress in judgment (value-judgments), taste, appreciation, develop- 
ment of critical ability, power to grasp ideas, to read more complex books, 
to read widely, and so on. Whether these things, which are the real core of 
the English teacher’s work, can be tested is a debatable point. 

[he writer of this article has examined numbers of English papers set in 
unior and middle-school forms in Grammar Schools in the London area 
in an attempt to find out what teachers are trying to test. The questions were 
so varied that it was impossible to draw any but the most general conclusions, 
but some examples of the kinds of questions which recur most frequently 
ire worth examining. Here are some examples (first and second year) : 


(1) Give in your own words the story of either Robin Hood and the Three Squires, 
r 1 he Pied Piper. 


2) Write an account of either the rescue of Andromeda by Perseus or . . . 


And so on throughout the range of literature studied in tne first two years, 
the significant point being the number of these questions which have to be 
answered. In this paper six questions, all similar, of which these are two, had 
to be answered in one and a half hours. Fifteen minutes to re-tell in writing 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin—not forgetting that ‘marks will be deducted for 
bad spelling, punctuation and handwriting’! Then fifteen minutes later the 
rescue of Andromeda, and fifteen minutes after that the appearance of Puck 
to Dan and Una . . . and so on. It is difficult to think what useful purpose 
such questions could serve. They ask children to summarize, or re-tell a story 
or a poem, and do not give them time to do it properly. Moreover, they 
ask them to do the same thing six times over, thus putting a premium on 
the indifferent scholars, since those who have been deeply absorbed by the 
story will tend to re-live it as they write, and thereby write real stories—and 
real stories cannot be written in fifteen minutes. 

It is clear that such questions can have only one purpose, and that is to 
test the children’s knowledge of what happens in the books they have read 
B 
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in class. They cannot be designed to test the children’s use of language, since 
no mention is made of anything they have learnt during the term, and they | 
re-test the same use of language six times. Yet many teachers would deduct | 
marks for faulty mechanics whenever they occurred, thus penalizing the 
same mistakes over and over again. 

It is worth considering how important is this matter of training children 
to remember details of plot, or in Mr. E. M. Forster’s words, “What happened 
next’. From the frequency with which these questions occur it would seem 
that it is thought to be very important, though it is possible that one of the 
reasons for this frequency is the difficulty of knowing what one’s aims are 
in any given term’s work in English, and then of being able to set and mark 
a paper which will test what one has been teaching. Such emphasis on the 
training in knowledge of content seems to conflict with other accepted aims, 
such as encouraging the habit of reading widely and using language critically, 
For example (third year): 

(1) Give a brief account of the story of your favourite Shakespeare play. 

(Here it is again in spite of the fact that it is ‘the-other-than-plot’ which makes 
it possible to accept the plot in most of Shakespeare’s plays.) 

(2) Do you like the poetical parts of A Midsummer Night's Dream? Describe some 
the speeches of Titania, Oberon and Puck. 

(3) Describe one of these poems: L’ Allegro, Gray’s Elegy, Kubla Khan. 

There may be some slight case for testing knowledge of the events in a 
story or the ideas in a book; some people might defend the setting of a few 
lines of poetry for paraphrasing as a language test, but the questions quoted 
above are not only impossible to do, but are harmful. They imply that what 
is important in a poem can be separated from the words and the order of 
the words in which it is written and put down in a few hasty sentences. 

Here is an extract from an answer (third and fourth years): 

Wordsworth possessed a genuine love of nature, while Shelley wanted to lose 
himself in nature. Keats was also similar to Shelley, and he was also tired of life. 
Tennyson was very similar to Wordsworth. 

This quotation, from an answer to a question supposed to be a test of liter- 
ary criticism, is adequate comment on the dangers of setting this kind of 
question at too early a stage. It is clear that this question is no test of critical 
ability, but of acquired knowledge. And, again, this would seem to conflict 
with the aim of developing individual taste and capacity to respond to litera- 
ture. It would seem, therefore, that many (perhaps most) of the internal 
examinations in English fail to reflect the aims of much of the teaching that 
is done. 
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It is suggested here that the problem should be considered from two points 
of view. First, what ought teachers to be trying to test? Second, what is it 
possible to test? 

One answer to the first question is that the aim should be to test progress 
in the skill of using the language, or language attainment at various levels. 
Skill in language is a fourfold skill, involving listening, speaking, reading, 
writing. For purposes of examinations it is best divided into questions involv- 
ing understanding it and using it. These two categories can be made to cover 
all work in English, though papers based on them alone would break up the 
traditional pattern of a language paper and a literature paper, the latter being 
concerned with testing acquired knowledge of the content of books and 
acquired knowledge of the right attitude towards them. Nevertheless, it is 
suggested here that two papers based on the following divisions would more 
probably reflect the aims of English teaching, and would also be markable. 


(1) COMPREHENSION, or skill in understanding a passage read: (a) prose, (b) a 
poem. 
(2) COMPOSITION, or skill in using English for various purposes, such as telling 
astory, Writing a letter, giving instructions, and so on. 

(3) LANGUAGE QUESTIONS on various usages of words, phrases, idioms, gram- 
matical questions, etc., ic. the power of understanding how and why language is 


used in various ways. 


Questions based on these two principles of use and understanding aim at 


testing a skill, and therefore unseen passages are better than passages from 
prepared work. To abandon their questions on set books in favour of un- 
seens would be a tremendous innovation for most teachers, but it is suggested 
in all seriousness here, and in schools where it has been tried for a number of 
years it has proved a very satisfactory test. It should be noted that in the 
comprehension sections of such papers, particularly in those dealing with a 
poem, many of the questions involve understanding the effect of particular 
words and images, of rhythm, and the relationship of sounds and ideas; in 
ed critical work of the sort that is desired and so seldom pro- 
duced by the more usual sort of question involving literary criticism. 





ort, of deta 
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Papers which limit their scope to tests of progress in language may appear 
too narrow to some teachers, but they are tests of attainment based on work 
done during the term, and they can be marked fairly objectively. It may also 
be said of them that they do not allow much scope for ‘originality’ or self- 
expression, but such criticisms arise from a mistaken idea of the purpose of 
internal examinations. A teacher will know his ‘original’ pupils. He does not 
need to test them each year to see how their originality is progressing. He 
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needs to know what progress the rest of the form has made in the things he 
has been teaching them during the term. 

Printed below! are parts of two literature papers which were set in 
second and third forms ata mixed Grammar School in July 1949. Both papers 
were of one hour only, and both contained only two questions: one on an 
‘unseen’ passage of prose, and one on an ‘unseen’ poem. They were designed 
to test understanding of English. In addition, these forms were set another 
paper in English which covered their use of English (or composition) and 
analytical work on language of different sorts. The first example below is 
taken from the paper set to Form II (age thirteen); the second is from the 
paper set to Form III (age fourteen). It is worth noting that both examples 
are taken from contemporary writing. The teacher who set the papers 
marked the later questions (which involved more critical thinking) higher 
than the earlier ones, which are designed to test more obvious points of 
comprehension. Questions which proved in practice to have been too easy 
or too difficult, he ignored in the marking. He, and others who are experi- 
menting with the setting of more satisfactory English papers, would welcome 
criticism and comment, which may be sent to the Editor of this journal. 


FORM II LITERATURE. JUNE 1949 TIME: I HOUR 


INDIA 
They hunt, the velvet tigers in the jungle, 
The spotted jungle full of shapeless patches. 
Sometimes they’re leaves, sometimes they’re hanging flowers, 
Sometimes they’re hot gold patches of the sun. 
They hunt, the velvet tigers in the jungle! 


What do they hunt by glimmering pools of water, 
By the round silver Moon, the Pool of Heaven? 
In the striped grass, amid the barkless trees, 

The stars scattered like eyes of beasts above them ! 


What do they hunt, their hot breath scorching insects? 
Insects that blunder blindly in the way, 

Vividly fluttering—they also are hunting, 

Are glittering with a tiny ecstasy ! 


The grass is flaming and the trees are growing, 

The very mud is gurgling i in the pools, 

Green toads are watching, crimson parrots flying, 

['wo pairs of eyes meet one another glowing, 

They hunt, the velvet tigers in the jungle. W. J. TURNER 


Papers set by Mr. H. Rosen, at Greenford Grammar School, Middlesex. 
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Note: The following questions should be answered as fully as possible 


A. For what reasons other than the fact that they are soft and smooth does the poet 
describe the tigers as ‘velvet’? 

s. Why does the poet remind us that the jungle is ‘spotted’ and ‘full of shapeless 
patches’ ? 
~ ¢. In what sense does the poet say the tigers are ‘leaves’, ‘flowers’, and ‘patches of 
the sun’? 

p. There is one line that is repeated in the poem. How do you account for the 
repetition ¢ 

zr. Why is the moon called the ‘Pool of Heaven’? 

r. How does the comparison ‘like eyes of beasts’ contribute to the effect of the 
poem ¢ 

c. What similarities does the poet see between the insects and tigers? 

u. The tiger’s breath does not actually ‘scorch’ insects. Why does the poet say it 
does? 

1. Why is the word ‘very’ used in the second line of the last verse? 

j. The last verse switches rapidly from the grass to the trees to the mud to the 
toads to the parrots. What effect is the poet trying to create by those rapid changes? 

k. Why does the poet say ‘two pairs of eyes meet’ instead of ‘two animals’? Why 
are the eyes ‘glowing’? 

t. Why does the poet mention the colours of the toads and parrots? 

M.In reading the poem aloud, how would you read the last two lines? Bear in 
mind tone, changes of tone, emphasis, speed, pauses—if any. 

FORM III LITERATURE. JUNE 1949 TIME: T HOUR 
Read the following passage and answer the questions on it 

At the sight of me, his hands dropped from the reins and lay blue and quiet, the 
bed stopped still on a level road, he muffled his tongue into a silence, and the horses 
drew softly up. 

‘Is there anything the matter, Grandpa?’ I asked, though the clothes were not on 
fire. His face in the candlelight looked like a ragged quilt pinned upright on the black 
ir and patched all over with goat beards. 

He stared at me mildly. Then he blew down his pipe, scattering the sparks and 
making a high, wet dog-whistle of the stem and shouted: ‘Ask no questions.’ 

After a pause, he said slyly: ‘Do you ever have nightmares, boy?’ 

I said, ‘No’. 

‘Oh, yes, you do,” he said. 

I said I was woken by a voice that was shouting to horses. 

‘What did I tell you?’ he said. “You eat too much. Who ever heard of horses in a 
bedroom ?” 

He fumbled under his pillow, and brought out a small tinkling bag, and carefully 
untied its strings. He put a sovereign in my hand, and said: “Buy a cake.’ I thanked 
him and wished him good night. 
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As I closed my bedroom door I heard his voice crying loudly and gaily, ‘Gee-up! 
Gee-up !’ and the rocking of the travelling bed. 

In the morning I woke from a dream of fiery horses on a plain that was littered 
with furniture, and of large, cloudy men who rode six horses at a time, and whij 
them with burning bedclothes. Grandpa was at breakfast. After breakfast he said, 
‘ - , : 9 
There was a terrible loud wind last night. 





DYLAN THOMAS 


A. State clearly and exactly what there is unusual in Grandpa's behaviour. 

B. Account for the surprising reference to ‘reins, road and horses’ in the first para- 
graph. 

c. Why did the boy ask, ‘Is there anything the matter, Grandpa?” 

p. Can you explain the reason for the strange comparison the writer makes between 
Grandpa’s face and a ragged quilt? 

E. Why does the writer say ‘muffled his tongue into silence’ rather than “became 
silent’? 

F. “Grandpa stared mildly’, but after he had put down his pipe he shouted. Why 
the sudden change? 

G. What do you think was the matter and why do you think so? 

H. Why was Grandpa’s question about nightmares a sly one? 

1. The boy says he does not have nightmares and yet he has one after leaving 
Grandpa. How do you account for this? 

J. Try to explain in detail why the boy’s nightmare took the form it did 

K. Why did Grandpa make his comment at breakfast? 

Lt. Apart from his unusual behaviour, what do we find out about tl 
Grandpa is from the passage? 

M. If what took place in the bedroom were made into a short play, and you were 
acting the part of the boy, how would you behave throughout the episode? 


[The poem India is from Selected Poems by W. J. Turner, published by the Oxford University 
Press, to whom we are grateful for permission to reprint it here.] 
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MARGARET DIGGLE 


lhis article is based on experiences in teaching Freshman Composition and General Literature 
s in two state universities—one in the Midwest with a student body of close on 25,000 


1g conditions in these universities are no more normal than they are in Britain.) 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES language courses are ‘required’ (i.e. compul- 
sory) not only of those with a special interest in English, but as a fundamental 
requisite for all students. Literature is often also compulsory, or at least 
demanded of all those in the College of Arts. 

State universities are often forced to admit all those who graduate from 
local High Schools. Such is the rule in both those in which I have worked. 
A Freshman Composition Course presents as interesting a cross-section of 
young America as one could hope to find. It is true that the less literate are 
given a preliminary course in grammar before they are admitted to the 
regular composition course, and a very small percentage of students are 





sometimes excused on the ground of superior ability. But it is not easy to 
find reliable tests for this weeding out. There will probably be students in 
the class who have mastered the elements of literate expression and who 
need close intellectual discipline or imaginative stimulus of a kind that would 
only bewilder their classmates. On the other hand, there will be others of 
illiterate habits who require a repetition of grade and High-school drills. 
Between them are—no, not the ‘average’ student—but a number of indivi- 
duals: some with fluent pens but immature minds; some already carrying 
the responsibilities of wage-earning and married life, yet unable to express 
in writing their ripening judgment; some inarticulate athletes; some boys 
who worry the teacher because their mothers worry them about their grades; 
some veterans whose education was disrupted while they picked up wisdom, 
or malaria, in distant seas. A few students will come from homes where 
English is not the mother tongue; a few will know living-rooms lined with 
bookshelves, and listen to parents who talk about books. Most will turn first 
to the comic page of the daily newspaper, and will feel that to read Life, 
79 
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Time and the Reader's Digest is to take literature seriously. 

We are generally agreed in England that the Secondary School has larg 
failed to teach clear English expression. Educators over here are unanimous 
in their criticism of American high schools. The low status and salari 
teachers in many states is frequently discussed through the Press and radi 
One of the best students in my present class tells me that he would like to 
‘major’ in English, but there seems so poor a prospect of earning a good 
living thereby that he will probably choose psychology. A girl incapable of 


understanding the books prescribed in literature, said language was alway 
her trouble, but she was going to teach _ and Second Grade (six- and 
seven-year-olds). Reform here is duc is already coming. As has 
known to happen in England, E: elich 3 is sometimes added to the time-t 


1 


of any teacher with free periods. . ‘ootball coaches may thus supplement thei 
work in the field. 
Such defects are not universal. More serious, because more inherent i } 


] 


educational practice, is the reliance on ‘workbooks’ which spoonfeed teacher 


and class with a training in ‘English Mechanics’ (the phrase itself is signifi- 
cant), and on tests that require one-word answers. Students often say that 
they have written few or no essays at school. A misapplication of ‘progressive’ 
ideas has led many teachers to ignore training in good writing habits. It is 
expected that, if you can make English subordinate to some interesting pro- 
ject, sound spelling and punctuation will just happen. English teachers wi 
be familiar with such theories—and their results. } 
All such defects in English teaching have been aggravated by war condi- 
tions affecting the schooling of students now in college. 
At present it is difficult to provide enough teachers, as the composition 
: 
i 


class is the sort of class to be promoted out of as one’s teaching status rises, 








although a few enthusiasts like to stay there. It is usually given to less experi- 
enced teachers. Set books and syllabi in more or less fairly complete detail } 
are provided to aid and check such teachers. Such conditions may not stifle 
initiative altogether, but they discourage it. A course in composition to meet | 
the needs of hundreds, or even thousands, of students is not easy to plan. In | 
the larger of the two universities known to me administrative policy forced 
the whole course into five classes a week for ten weeks. This gave no time 
for that maturing that is essential to the student. 

Courses generally include the outlining and writing of themes, the study 
of prose extracts, the use of the dictionary, and the writing of a research paper 
(complete with footnotes). The teacher will find it necessar y to go over rules 


1 


le textbooks seem hard to find 


1 clearly 


of spelling, punctuation nd grammar. Suital 
In one course I used a handbook with unequivocal rules explainec 
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enough for a student familiar with grammatical terms. Unfortunately, the 
students who needed the handbook most were not familiar with the terms, 
so the handbook was useless to them. It had a marvellous code for use in 
correction, but it didn’t seem worth while to learn it for a ten-week course. 
| am now teaching with a book that is much more sophisticated in its 
approach, but too subtle for the weaker student. 

[he most interesting of the textbooks encouraged a critical approach to 
the media of propaganda. Politicians’ platitudes, advertisers’ tricks, news- 
paper clichés were illustrated and analysed. This book stimulated class dis- 
cussions and sometimes aroused class resentment. It was not so much that it 
attacked institutions and ideas the students had always believed to be respect- 
able: the danger was more fundamental. In taking from them their right to 
use clichés it deprived them of the only language they know. The alternative, 
they felt, and probably justly, was to revert to baby talk. The only answer 
to this problem within the limits of the English class is to encourage the study 
writers who use the language creatively. There are many books of extracts 

the market purporting to serve this purpose. Their compilers are faced 
with a difficulty. The students are slow to respond to any but contemporary 
nd local appeals, and the predigested stuff they hear and read makes the 

tial effort to tackle the unfamiliar still more irksome to them. But most 
contemporary writing on subjects within their scope is riddled with just the 
sort of jargon one wants to wean them from. It is better to turn to the past 
and trust that the teacher can help them over the obstacles. 

[ do not think, however, that contemporary American prose is in quite 
so desperate a case as the composition text I was supposed to use last year 
might lead one to believe. To plan composition and literature courses as 
separate units is perhaps the fundamental error. It separates technical effi- 
iency in writing from the values good writing expresses. It encourages the 
point of view, so prevalent in the American student’s culture, that language 
is good if it achieves its purpose, whatever that purpose may be. 

have taught two literature courses here. The first was ten weeks long and 
required of all students. Its object was training in literary appreciation. The 
students read from a collection of short American novels; a selection of plays, 
including Greek tragedies, Hamlet, and The Importance of Being Earnest; and 
Understanding Poetry, by Cleanth Brooks and R. P. Warren. The latter would 
provide interesting discussion for advanced students, but was unsuitable in 
the choice of poems, and the nature of the comment, for students who per- 
haps had never read poetry before. It was impossible to find any connexion 
between the works read in the course. I taught it four times, and felt as dis- 
satisfied with the last attempt as with the first. All those engaged upon it 
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agreed on its faults, and I have no doubt that it will shortly be replaced with 
something better. 

At present I am teaching a Survey of Literature Course, whose object is 
to introduce the student to the panorama of English literature in one year. 
We are expected to follow a schedule, and we daren’t diverge too far, because 
the Department sets the final examination. During the first term we proceed 
from Beowulf to seventeenth-century verse. We are allotted one class hour 
for Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book I, one to Dr. Faustus or Volpone, two to 
Bacon's Essays, and so on. 

Most of the students just endure the literature classes. But there are com- 
pensations sometimes. There was the man who asked me whether Apoll 
was in Shakespeare or the Bible. I began to explain about Greek myths, but 
he still looked puzzled and said something about ‘Apollo, who thought his 
wife done him wrong’. Then I recalled that Ronald Colman was acting 
Othello in The Double Life, and was able to satisfy my questioner. 1 Tt was 
funny, of course, but I don’t forget the gleam in the same man’s eyes when 
he said: ‘Hamlet really gets his uncle in the play scene, doesn’t he?’ or his 
appreciative chuckles throughout a class reading of The Importance of Being 
Earnest. 

I shall always remember the voice from the back of the room that summec 
up Horatio’s scepticism about the ghost in the words, ‘I’m from Missouri, 
show me’, and the negro who asked if there were more courses on Shake- 
speare, as he had previously thought Shakespeare and such wrote nonsense, 
but Hamlet had made him change his mind. Inadequate as these courses seem, 
sometimes the real thing happens. 

America offers continued education to a larger part of her population than 
does any other country in the world. The prob olems this presents are nowhere 
more obvious than in the English classes I have described. Yet the very 
defects of such classes show the need for further training in language and 
for an introduction to literature for adults of a modern democracy. American 
education has so far seen the provision of such teaching as an administrative, 
rather than an educational, problem. Perhaps the sudden influx of students 
during the postwar period to the universities forced such an attitude. If we 
are to increase adult education we must avoid the stereotyped and the whole- 
sale. Only creative teachers, given independence in their work, and teachin 
small groups, can solve the problem of keeping language and literature alive 
in a modern society. 


1] think the most pathetic example of lack of ‘cultural background’ occurred yester- 
day, when I was discussing the characteristics of the ballad w ith a student. I mentioned 
Red Riding Hood, and he looked blank and said he didn’t know it. Walt Disney needs 
to work on some more fairy tales. 
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by 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


Assistant Editor at the Bureau of Current Affairs 


ROY AL COMMISSIONS, in their objective and intelligent examination of 
departments of society, have often been in advance of their time, even 

hough their recommendations have been subse quently hung in the ice-box. 
This one? has disappointed many and perhaps did not re salize the gravity of 
its task. At any rate, it failed to pass the expected judgment on one of the 
main formative influences of our time. To have passed a complete judgment 

vould have required a rare individual intelligence such as that of a Matthew 
mer or a Beatrice Webb. The result would have been a most unpopular 
document, and it was perhaps too much to expect of so many ‘trusty and 
vell-beloved’ knights and esquires. 

In the first issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH the Editorial said that today “we 
have to carry on our living with only the language and attitudes of North- 
cliffe journ alism to help us’. When the inadequacy of this language and these 
attitudes are pointed out to many people they do not find it easy to replace 
them (see Margaret Diggle on her experience in America, p. 81). While this 
demolition and replacement is the task of the teacher in ordinary and adult 
education, it should also be the concern of those who make any proposals 
for improving the quality of the Press in general. To consider organization 
and content without considering this more fundamental problem is to lead 


This is not to associate oneself with the Press’s own view that it has been 
vindicated by the Report. The Commission does make severe criticisms, but 
it is unlikely that its tentative proposals and its occasional ‘deploring’ of this 

r that will lead to the least fundamental change in our newspapers. ([ronic- 
illy, the day the Report was published with its phrase ‘we deplore any ten- 
dency of the larger chains to expand’ brought news of the News of the World 
acquiring the controlling interest in Berrow’s Newspapers Ltd., of Worcester 

* Royal Commission on the Press 1947-9 Report. Cmd. 7700. H.M.S.O., 6s. 
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—Berrow’s Worcester Journal being the oldest newspaper in the country.) The 
task of resisting the newspaper’s influence on thought and language remains 
on the same shoulders—those of the educator. 

Despite its inadequate historical perspective (except for paragraphs 48-50, 
which begin ‘During the nineteenth century’ and take up little more than a 
page), the Commission at one point recognizes that in a sense education is 
the cause of the problem: 

Che eighteen-nineties saw the introduction of newspapers sold at a halfpenny and 
addressed, not to the highly educated and politically-minded minority, but to the 
millions whom the Education Act of 1870 had equipped with the ability to read but 
not with the capacity or desire to absorb the material offered by the existing dailies, 
(page 14) 
Elsewhere it issues a brief hope that what education started it will eventually 
complete: 
much is to be hoped from a gradual rise in the level of public taste and judgment as 


education standards improve. (page 155, para. $75) 


Analysis of the newspaper is now generally accepted in schools as a prac- 
tical way of training young people to be critical of their environment. Had 
the Commission been aware of this it might have provided a great deal more 
material and ideas for the teacher than it does. What is collected in the 
Report in the way of statistics and facts is invaluable as background, but 
anything of direct classroom use for discussing the language and values of 
the popular press can only be extracted with difficulty. 

Indeed, had the Commission approached its task in an educational frame 
of mind, it might have been a good deal more cogent. At least it might not 
have set about its problem backwards. No doubt it was bound to say that 
‘jt is generally agreed that the British Press is inferior to none in the world, 
but it should have started, not with a desire to find out whether unwarranted 
criticism was being made, or whether the Memorandum of the National 
Union of Journalists was making ‘an attack on the right wing portion’ of the 
Press, but by reading the newspapers critically and submitting passages from 
them to intelligent analysis. It is on this that their ‘evidence’ should have been 
based, and if done thoroughly it would have given a more accurate answer to 
such questions as the influence of advertising on policy. Analysis, as they 
tend to do it, in terms of ‘mentions’, headlines and column inches is in- 
adequate—the influence of advertising, for example, is more subtle than 
would be discovered by such means alone. Acceptance of the other kind of 
evidence, obtained by asking proprietors and editors if such and such an 
accusation were true, is surely only naive. 
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The naivety comes from approaching the problem the wrong way round: 
as an organizational, political concern first, and only as a cultural and moral 
one second. At times the Commission might have ‘been w riting about any 
other industry: credit should be given where it is due, no doubt, but here 
the writers are betrayed by one or two glowing terms in their accounts of 
the up-to-date efficiency of the Press: 

Every 24 hours for six days i in the week the daily newspaper puts an entirely new 

: in the hands of its re aders. It gathers in news from every part of the inhabited 
slob be, it sifts and collates every day many thousands of separate messages; it selects 
what it considers the more important or more interesting for publication; it trims 
them or amplifies them, and puts on headlines to tell the story in a few words. 

(page 150, para. $§2) 

What is absent from both their considerations of the Press as an organiza- 
tion and as a political influence? is the realization of the abnormality of this 
age. Such realization depends on an historical perspective which the Report 
as a whole does not show, and which Sir Norman Angell was employing 
when he wrote: 

When Swift wrote certain of his pamphlets, he presented a point of view contrary 
to the accepted one, and profoundly affected his country’s opinion and policy. Yet 
at most he circulated a few thousand copies. One of the most important was printed 
at his own expense. Any printer in a back street could have furnished all the material 
capital necessary for reaching effectively the whole reading public of the nation. 
Today, for an unfamiliar opinion to gain headway against accepted opinion, the 
mere mechanical equipment of propaganda would be beyond the resources of any 
ordinary individual. (The Press and the Organization of Society) 

It is not surprising, consequently, that the Commission was unable to 
recommend the new kind of organization for the Press which is perhaps 
needed—something between private enterprise and state control. On the 
other hand, they come to the surprising negative conclusion: 
we see no reason to think that newspapers attached to the interests of . . . trade unions 

. would be better newspapers, or have a greater regard for truth or fairness than 
newspapers published by private undertakings. (para. 578) 
The best it could do, apart from recommending the setting up of a Press 
Council, was to suggest that there should be something between the ‘quality’ 
paper and ‘the left-wing popular papers’ (is ‘left-wing’ here used to mean 
‘common’ ?). 

1“We consider that the Press does adequately provide for a sufficient variety of 
political opinion.” The Commission’s treatment of the N.U.J. Memorandum smacks of 
political suspicion in an unfortunate way. The N.U.J. and the Press Commission by C. J. 


Bundock, General Secretary, is worth reading, and is obtainable from Rosslyn House, 
96 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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What is there in the Press Commission Report that is of direct use to the 
teacher? On the one hand there is a certain amount of material collected 
from newspapers which can be used as examples for class-work. On the 
other there are passages from the Report itself which can serve as the basis 
for more advanced discussions with older pupils and with adults. 

For elementary introductions to newspapers there are the accounts of the 
treatment by the Press of four important controversies in the Appendi 
prepared by Mr. R. Silverman, Appendix VII, Part II. (Part I of this Appe 


dix gives statistics of the content and appearance of national daily newspapers 


n- 


in 1927, 1937 and 1947.) The controversies are The Coal Mining Industry 
1946-7, The Housing Programme 1946-7, Bread Rationing and the Worl 
Food Situation, and the Gravesend By-Election 1947. These, which are 
concerned with headlines and accounts of Teports for the most part, could 
be used to provide an elementary introduction to newspapers’ political 
alignment, their division as between ‘quality’ and ‘popul: ur’, and their 
methods of work. Th 1ey also serve to ac, examples of inaccuracy, wilful 
and otherwise (e.g. the use of figures in headlines about housing returns). 
With older pupils the examples ‘could lead on to discussion of statements 
made by the Commission such as: 


we consider that the Press does adequately provide for a sufficient variety of political 


opinion. (page 152, para. 561 


The appeal is very largely to the lowest common denominator of taste and interest 
(page 152, para. $61 

. the newspapers . . . with few exceptions, fail to supply the electorate with adequate 
materials for iene political judgment. This situation has arisen in part from the 


7) 


modern conception of news value. (page 154, para. §72 


Something, too, could be extracted from the first section of Chapter XIl 
on The Performance of the Press where the Commission deals with examples 
of suppression, distortion and inaccuracy presented to the Commission by 
individuals and the N.U.J. Only a few short quotes from newspapers are 
given, however, (the only substantial c juotation is from The Observer on 
p. 130 which deals with the ianedenes itself and is worth using for 
analysis, though rather a special case). The section on Motives, p. 87, w ould 
also provide material for more shane discussion. 

Apart from passages from newspapers quoted in the Report, there are 
passages of the Report itself which lend themselves to analysis, and to being 
put side by side. It is hoped that those quoted here might prove useful: its 
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difficult to believe that they all come from the same Report. Questions which 
might be asked of each of them are appended to each passage. 

A. 

The penny newspaper, even in its abbreviated form of today, is remarkable value for 
money. We can think of no other product, equally expensive to produce, which is 
sold for so small a sum. The readers of the penny newspaper clearly find in it some- 
thing that satisfies their reading needs. They find a brightly coloured kaleidoscopic 
picture of the world day by day. They find exciting incidents at home and abroad; 
they find pathos and tragedy mingled with sentiment and comedy; they find personal 


ip about the great or the notorious and about people in the news who are neither 
great nor notorious but have caught the popular imagination for the moment; they 
find well-produced photographs of people or places. Great affairs of national or 
international importance may not always get the space or the dispassionate treatment 


1r due, but they are not neglected, nor are serious features lacking, even 1i 





the lighter predominate. (page 149, para. 551 


/ 


What attitude to life does the wording of this passage suggest? How does 
the attitude to life of the writer differ from the attitudes of the Press itself? 
Examine the implications of the phrases: ‘remarkable value for money’, 
‘satisfies their reading needs’, ‘brightly coloured kaleidoscopic picture’. How 
are the following words used in the passage: ‘pathos’, ‘tragedy’, ‘sentiment’, 
‘comedy’, ‘notorious’, ‘great’? 
B. 

. itis obvious from the enormous circulations which have been achieved by certain 
newspapers that those who conduct them are skilful in gauging the public taste and 
re meeting successfully a wide public demand. It is true that the newspapers with the 


st circulation are not necessarily those most deserving of praise, but readers 





ld not buy the mass-circulation papers unless they enjoyed them: it is clear, 
therefore, that these papers do make a positive appeal. (page 149, para. $50) 


What is the implication of phrases like ‘skilful in gauging the public taste’, 
‘meeting successfully a wide public demand’, ‘a positive appeal’, ‘readers 
would not buy the mass-circulation papers unless they enjoyed them’? 
C. 
Admittedly both the sensationalism and the partisanship of the popular newspapers 
spring from widespread and well-established public attitudes. The marked rise between 
1937 and 1947 in the circulation of the Daily Express and the Daily Mirror is evidence 
of the large and expanding public for sensational newspapers; and the partisanship 
of the Press may be said to respond to the partisanship natural to a people whose 
political life consists in an almost perpetual conflict between two or more parties. 
(page 153, para. $65) 


Giving the public what it wants’ was a phrase of Lord Northcliffe’s when 
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he started popular journalism. Do you think it is true that as B. and C, 
suggest, the newspapers are the answer to a widespread popular demand? 
Or have the newspapers themselves created the demand for sensationalism 
and partisanship? What are the implications of the last sentence in C, 
about our kind of democracy ? 


D. 

We have given reasons why in our opinion the newspapers, with few exceptions, 
fail to supply the electorate with adequate material for sound political judgment. 
The situation has arisen in part from the modern conception of news-value. . . . It 
is a peculiarity of a newspaper that it is produced by a profession grafted on to a 
highly competitive industry: whatever the ideals of the profession, they can be 
realized only within the conditions set by the industry. (page 154, para. 572 


ggested that the newspapers have given 


= 


The previous three passages have su 
the public a kind of ‘news-value’ it wants. How does this square with the 
Commission’s conclusions in D? The ‘news-value’ of the Press, according 
to A, B and C arises from its being a ‘competitive industry’. What then 
are the implications of the last phrase of D? Can the journalist improve 
his own standards at all when the general idea of what a newspaper should 
be remains as expressed in A? 

With the implication of the last quotation (D) may be compared the 
terms in which spokesmen of the Press define their own standards (which 
the Commission describe as ‘slightly lower’ than their own standards for the 
Press): paras. 364-370, pages 101-103. In particular compare the following: 


London Express Newspapers Ltd. wrote: 


Editorial staffs freely assume (in our opinion) the following moral obligations to the 


public: [One of which is] 


that of expressing opinions on controversial matters in such a way as to advance 
=: ; - 
by fair argument, tendencies, purposes, etc., that appear to be desirable 


[My italics] 
Daily Mirror Newspapers said: 


A newspaper’s function is . . . to publish news (serious or otherwise) which is of interes 
to its readers. [My italics]. 


The words in italics in fact would allow the newspapers to do anything they 
pleased and the statements can therefore hardly be considered as standards 

Where the Commission most clearly fails to regard this as an ‘abnormal 
age is perhaps in its consideration of the influence of advertising. The whol 
chapter on External Influences should be read, and it does contain somé 
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evidence of attempts (mostly unsuccessful) of advertisers to influence news- 
papers. With the quotations given above may be compared the two follow- 
ing. First, the Commission’s own conclusion: 
As long as newspapers are sold to the public for less than they cost to produce, they 
will need a supplementary source of income. Of the various possible sources of 
income, the sale of their space to advertisers seems to us to be one of the least harmful. 
The income to be feared is that which comes from a concealed source and can be 
earned only by the sale of the editorial columns. Revenue received from a known 
source in payment for a recognized commercial service stands on an entirely different 
footing. Its receipt creates a relationship both remote and impersonal, and lays 
newspapers open to no more influence than they are able and willing to resist. The 
publication of advertisements should not be regarded, moreover, as a departure, 
under pressure of economic necessity, from the proper function of a newspaper. It is 
an essential part of the service which the newspaper renders to the community, 
valuable alike to commerce and industry and to the general public. 

(page 143, para. 528) 


And second, the letter quoted in the Report, by Lord Palmerston to Queen 
Victoria: 

The actual price at which each copy of the newspaper is sold barely pays the expense 
of paper, printing, and establishment; it is indeed said that the price does not repay 
those expenses. The profit of the newspaper arises from the price paid for advertise- 
ments, and the greater the price paid for advertisements the greater the profit. But 
dvertisements are sent by preference to the newspaper which has the greatest circu- 





m; and that paper gets the widest circulation which is the most amusing, the 
most interesting, and the most instructive. A dull paper is soon left off. The pro- 
prietors and managers of The Times therefore go to great expense in sending corre- 
spondents to all parts of the world where interesting events are taking place, and they 
employ a great many able and clever men to write articles upon all subjects which 
from time to time engage public attention; and as mankind takes more pleasure in 
reading criticism and fault-finding than praise, because it is soothing to individual 
vanity and conceit to fancy that the reader has become wiser than those about whom 
he reads, so The Times, in order to maintain its circulation, criticizes freely everybody 
ind everything; and especially events and persons, and Governments abroad, because 
such strictures are less likely to make enemies at home than violent attacks upon 
parties and persons in this country. (page 154) 


By the side of the Commission’s general acceptance of commercial values 
ind apologies for the values of the popular press, Lord Palmerston’s simple 
cynicism is refreshing. For he lived in a time when it was still possible to 
see the newspaper as a phenomenon: it had not yet become, as it has today, 
part of the very texture of everyday social life. 
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by 
E. L. BLACK 
Lecturer in English at the East Midlands Training College 


(Loughborough College). 


UNIvERsITIES, Training Colleges and Sixth Forms have a common prob- 
blem—to provide a course in English language that will help all students to 
read intelligently and write clearly, and widen the culture of the specialist 

Many Training College students need instruction in the etiquette of formal 
letters, spelling, using apostrophes, placing fullstops, and grammar that bears 
directly on composition—such as the avoidance of unrelated participles. The 
most common punctuation mistake is the use of one comma where a paren- 
thesis needs two commas or none—students need persuading that punctuation 
is a guide to logic, not breathing. There is no magical formula for teaching 
these essentials of technique by some new method; one must steer a middle 
course between formal didacticism, which bores students, and Dalton-Plan 
projects, such as supervising the English of a physical education thesis, which 
may not fix sufficient attention on the basic mechanics of good writing. 

Students will respond to an inventive variety of short exercises that demand 
creative or argumentative writing, such as replying to actual ‘Letters to the 
Editor’ or writing two descriptions of their College entrance, one for a 
factual book on education, one as the opening of a horror story. Descriptions 
of people and places, service reminiscences, informative articles, all may be 
used, for different students need different opportunities. One’s hidden talent 
may be to parody Macaulay, another’s to write Churchillian pastiche; a third 
may excel at that much-belittled medium, the essay. 

Instruction in techniques of note-making will help students in all their 
studies. Their powers of comprehension can be extended and their interests 
widened by a stimulating variety of tests on informative articles such as 
appear in the best newspapers; it is the mark of an educated man to under- 
stand any article on any contemporary subject that is written in non-technical 
language. Students need practice and advice in recognizing when writers 
introduce contradictory arguments with only undertones of suggestion t 
show that they are aware of their apparent inconsistency. Most of all, Train- 
ing College students need to learn to read between the lines, to recogniz 
indirect ways of indicating disapproval and disbelief, to respond to suggested 
90 
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attitudes such as characterize the ‘Profile’ articles in the Observer. Précis is not 
the best way of assisting such comprehension, because the best students resent 
having to suppress their own ideas, while the weakest are led to reduce their 
number of words by methods which distort their English. Moreover, the 
shades of meaning which students are slow to detect are rarely tested by 
précis; less formal and more subtle comprehension tests are needed. 

Students should also be persuaded to read more widely and more critically. 
Firstly, students and tutors can profitably introduce one another to specific 
columns, articles, newspapers, periodicals, and novels of all kinds which 
otherwise they might miss. Secondly, students can be made more aware of 
the different uses of language, emotional and referential, more aware of the 
literary devices of advertisement and propaganda. Such books as Th 
Control of Language (King and Ketley) and Straight and Crooked Thinking 
(R. H. Thouless) will suggest many interesting approaches to the study of 
contemporary English. From comparing rival headlines—such as staTE TO 
HELP INVENTORS as against CRANKS GET THEIR BILL—we can proceed to con- 
trast the relative allotments of space and varied tones with which different 
newspapers present, or suppress, the same item of news. There is a need 
and an opportunity to give older schoolchildren a more informed and dis- 
criminating attitude to newspapers; this work must first be prepared in 
Training Colleges. 

It is even more important to make future teachers aware that there is bad 
literature as well as good, though agreeing that “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison’. Students can be set to search for, and comment on, a news- 
paper article on a subject about which they know more than the average 
reader (do such articles always seem poor?) or to discover contrasting por- 
traits of sporting personalities, one as good as an article by Cardus, the other 
so bad as to make any sensitive man squirm. 

Since not all students study literature, there must be a plan to popularize 
poetry. One way of achieving a novel approach is to persuade the best 
students to choose poems and give lessons on them to the others: it is essen- 
tial that they address the class as fellow adults, not as make-believe school- 
boys, else a Will Hay farce will develop. 

Since all these forms of language study affect the future teacher’s ability 
to present any subject, they should be compulsory; even the most gifted and 
mature students can still learn from us. But it is best to divide students into 
asmall A set, who work mostly on their own and only report occasionally ; 
a large B set, who work as a class; and a small C set, who need individual 
help and much practice in writing. It is a practical plan to let each student's 
ability set the limits of his work. 
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REPORT by RAYMOND O’MALLEY 


WE ARE GRATEFUL to teachers from nineteen schools who sent either 
scripts or comments, in spite of the very short time available. The prose and 
the verse passages! were used about equally, in boys’, girls’, and mixed 
schools; except for one secondary modern school, all of these were grammar 
schools. Most types of English background seem to have been represented. 
Particularly interesting were the analyses, made by some teachers, which 
gave the number of pupils making a particular choice, the number later 
reversing their choice, and so on, with representative quotations: the teacher 
in the class-room can best say which are the significant happenings, whence 
confusions have arisen, and what if anything has been gained. 

Some teachers preferred purely oral discussion, some asked first for written 
criticisms with little preliminary explanation or none. In both cases it seems 
that the main benefit was derived from the conflict of opinion amongst the 
pupils themselves; in addition to those who changed their estimates, many 
seem to have become more sharply aware of good and bad qualities present 
in the passages, whatever the eventual value- judgement. This is an im so 
distinction; for instance, a number of the scripts show that their authors are 
amused at their enjoyment of Dick Barton-type literature, without vi 
ready yet to give it up. Their attitude is healthier than that shown in the 
rather ‘ pie’ comments of a few others who seem to have known what was 
expected. A teacher writes: “Would it be profitable to ask the avid reader of 
[boys’ magazines] to provide the class with further material for criticism? 
There is a danger in such exercises, exemplified in the answer, “Woulda 
man risk his life for one sheep?” Unless the passage for destructive criticism 
is contrasted each time with something inspiring and of palpable value, 
there will be built up a negative attitude of mistrust and cynicism towards 
all descriptions of emotion or virtue.’ 

Comments by teachers as well as the scripts themselves show that far more 


1 The passages were A (i) from The Hotspur boys’ weekly, (ii) from The Love of Lif 
by Jack London. B (i) from Donne’s Progress of the Soul, and, (ii) from Shelley’s To 4 
Skylark. 
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detailed questions are needed than those we gave, which were too vague, or 
even misleading. Thus the question on which poem was the more imagina- 
tive was meant to provoke thought on certain confusions, whereas it merely 
revealed the confusions. ‘Many got no further than saying that as the writer 
of the whale poem had evide ently not seen a whale, whereas Shelley had seen 
a skylark, the first must have used his imagination more. Some, on the other 
hand, found the Skylark more “‘romantic”’, and the description of the whale 
more matter-of-fact, so decided that the former was more imaginative.’ 
Similarly there were responsive pupils who were worried by the ‘blood- 
thirstiness’ of the wolf passage; the question on realism did. not give them 
enough help in distinguishing between success in communication and the 
value of what is communicated. 

We propose to give only general questions in future, and suggest that the 
teacher should devise detailed questions to suit his own class. The questions 
should perhaps be written on the blackboard rather than duplicated with the 
passages. The more detailed questions should presumably be laine to draw 
tention to significant details and to raise the important principles, but 
without implying foregone conclusions. The specimen examination ques- 
tions quoted by Miss Martin on pp. 76-78 of this issue possibly give the right 
kind of guidance (though their aim is strictly to test rather than to teach). 
\ Midland teacher added these questions on the prose passages: ‘(1) Which 
passage contains more incident? more detail? (2) Are there in either passage 
incidents which seem unreal? absent? particularly striking? (3) What 
feelings and judgements are expressed?’ On the other hand, we feel that in 
a few questions proposed there may be danger of over-suggestion; for in- 
stance, ‘Which is nearer your conception of literature?’ and ‘Which is an 
example of unpretentious honesty ?’—both referring to the Mississippi and 
shampoo comparison. (The Mississippi passage was from Mark Twain.) 
t is probably a safe guide that there should be a fair proportion of ‘wrong’ 
choices in these exercises; otherwise the material is too easy, or there is 
suggestion at work. 

A fair number of pupils remembered the Hotspur incident after several 
months (is this an encouraging or a disturbing fact?). Similarly, the Donne 
and Shelley passages were sometimes recognized; a reference to ‘Shelley’s 
immortal lyric’ shows the kind of pre- ~judgement that has to be avoided. 
Plainly the material for work with intelligent pupils must have a somewhat 
obscure origin. (An incidental question arises: should the sources of material 
be indicated when it appears in these pages—as distinct from the duplicated 
copies? One teacher refers to the stimulation to the teacher himself in not 
necessarily knowing the authorship of the passages. On the other hand, at 
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least one teacher wanted to follow up interest created by the Jack London 
passage but had not come across the story before. We have decided to give 
the authorship of all passages on the last page of future issues.) One serious 


disadvantage of this kind of work is that the passages have to be fairly brief 


and usually severed from their context; more trouble should have been taken 
to find a Hotspur passage that was a complete episode. 

Exercise A was tried on pupils ranging from 13 up to a Science VI, and 
on the whole the comments were what would be expected. Some teachers 
devoted a double-period even to this simpler work, and their results show 
the importance of allowing ample time. If the work is doing anything it is 
demanding far-reaching readjustments that cannot be achieved in a hurry, 
Thus the many subsidiary details seized upon (Do ewes have horns? Do 
sheepdogs have collars? Would a wolf leave the pack?) reflect considerable 
initial bewilderment as to what to look for in one’s reading matter; and 
possibly this in turn is due to careless reading habits—one pupil asked ‘hs 
it wise(!) to sleep in the Arctic if one is lost’ (and, in passing, another thought 
Shelley was referring to the nightingale). 

But the important issues did come to light in many of the scripts, and 
presumably in all of the discussions. “This is the same old story in thrillers 
and radio serials’, and again “The man being thought of as a rustler is very 
common in western films and stories . . . not very original’. The “zoological 
incongruity’ of cowboys who grin sheepishly led some pupils to see how 
empty of meaning many of these phrases are, and a good number commented 
on the easy piling-up of dangers in A (i). The comparison with Dick Barton 
was inevitable. On the whole the negative criticism was, in Exercise A, the 
more successful. There are details in the Jack London (e.g. “along his hand, 
the man’s use of his weight as the only weapon left, the mouth full of hair, 
the need for force of w ill, and indeed the whole, original conception of the 
situation) that make a useful starting-point in justifying a preference, but 
very few pupils refer to them. The Senior Modern teacher who tried the 
exercise found that his pupils considered both extracts exciting in different 
ways; the most interesting part of the lesson, he says, was the attempt to 
discover from the classes what the difference consisted of. ‘Extract A (ti 
was exciting—more “real” in a way than the first. This was difficult for 
them to explain but it was interesting to note that when asked, in turn round 
the class, to pick out words and phrases which made both passages “exciting” 
not one could be found in A (i) but almost all A (ii) was quoted.’ Another 
teacher writes: “After the difference between a fresh and a hackneyed ex- 
pression had been pointed out again, a number of pupils immediately spotted 
the clichés in A (i). This led a few to notice the dead conventionality of the 
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ttitudes and emotions. No one made the point that A (i) was so much 
easier and asked nothing of the reader, but discussion brought this out and 
it was well illustrated by the change in opinion of three boys who found 
that after closer study they preferred A (ii).’ 

It is interesting that some of the most successful work on Exercise B was 
the positive and not the negative criticism. Some correspondents felt that 
the passages were too disparate for profitable comparison. There was cer- 
tainly no intention, as one of them feared, of vilifying Shelley in order to 
boost Donne. (The skylark passage taken alone would not do Shelley justice, 
and Donne does not need boosting nowadays.) The reasons for setting them 
were (a) the common factor of accumulating images, and (b) the difference 
in the use made of the images, which leads at once to consideration of values 
in literature. Shelley is, at bottom, trying here to feel important without 
effort, and uncritical acceptance of the poem would lead to a narrowing of 
one’s capacity for experience. Donne, even while he revels (to the point of 
laughter) in the vastness of his imaginary whale, has still his eye firmly on the 
ruthlessness of whales—and others. Adequate response to the passage is both 
an enlargement of experience and an enlargement of the capacity for 
experience. 

Only a few pupils, naturally, were mature enough to follow the implica- 
tions far, but a good number were able to show convincingly the greater 
coherence and vitality of B (i). One teacher quotes at some length from two 
able pupils who preferred B (ii), and sees in external references to caesuras 
and other technical preoccupations the effect of old-type academic-conven- 
tional training; he says that discussion left them unconvinced, though 
uncomfortable in that cherished unconscious prejudices had been challenged. 
In writing about B (ii) pupils seemed to find more difficulty in keeping to 
the text (e.g. ‘high-born’, ‘deflowered’, ‘unbidden’ plus ‘unbeholden’, 
‘secret’ plus ‘overflows’ attracted hardly any mention) than in B (i). It is 
probably better to offer one example of the highest level of work attained, 
rather than several shorter and more typical examples. The following is by 
an Upper-Sixth girl in East Anglia. Unfortunately her script is too long to 
quote as a whole; the passage given loses by isolation from the close reasoning 
of which it is part: 

. .. An interesting question now arises: has the writer of B (i), by his 

apparent complete preoccupation with the whale, in any way limited the 

range of his interests and the subtler possibilities of poetry? Has the poet 
of B ( 
ceeded in giving a more complex impression of the experience which he 
Wishes to encompass? 


ii), by allowing his imagination to wander without control, suc- 
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‘Poem (i) incorporates in the verse structure a series of images which are 




























and the nature of its power. 


At every stroke his brazen fins do take, 
More circles in the broken sea they make 
Than cannon’s voices when the air they tear. 


It is important to notice the verse movement here: the heavy rhythm which 
is accentuated by both the sound and the meaning of the metallic images: 
“brazen” and “cannon”, which suggest not only the colour and strength 
of the whale but also something of its unnaturalness—it is outside living 
nature in the remote, insensitive, inanimate world of metal. 

‘The shifting of metaphor in these first lines is remarkable—a large 
number of separate sensuous effects are called into play: movement, 
colour and substance, definition of the movement: 


[She quotes the first two lines again. | 
Now two elements are called into the metaphor: 


. the broken sea they make 
Than cannon’s voices when the air they tear. 


Here it is important to notice that although the shift of metaphor from 
the movement of the fins to the sound of the cannon balls is startling, 
the metaphor effectively introduces the element of vast sound into the 
total effect of the whale, and is therefore justified. The relation of the 
whale to the sea and the cannon ball to the air is, moreover, the same 
the whale’s impersonal destructive power is clearly shown in this con- 
tinuity of thought: (“*. . . the broken sea . . . air they tear”). The action of 
the cannon ball, even the sound of the cannon ball tearing the air, is in 
the word “tear”. The interesting point here is that, while the whale i 





) 
iL 


suggested as having an inanimate and therefore horrible power, t 
horror of the sound of the cannon ball is suggested by a oe animal 


metaphor.’ 


FURTHER WORK set by DENYS THOMPSON 


Quite early in school work it is possible in the simplest terms to establish 
the difference between the two uses of language: (a) emotive, for com- 
municating fecling; and (b) indicative, for stating facts. To bear the two 
uses in mind helps to decide what is the main aim of a particular piece of 
writing. It is always important to be clear about a writer's aim, and often— 


extremely well adapted to show the nature of the whale, especially its size 
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in the English of one’s daily life—practically important. There is so much 
printed matter striving to win our attention all day long. It starts at breakfast, 
with the legend on the packet of-cereals; and as the first part of our example 
A we print a passage, modelled on the style made familiar by food cartons. 
Fi contrast, We print a passage, serious in intention and honest in method, 
from Jefferies’ Field and Hedgerow. In the comments that follow we suggest 
some questions, at the simplest level, for class use, but no doubt many 
teachers will prefer at least to amplify them or to work out their own. 


MELLOWS MORN FLAKES 
A (i) 
Mellows are marvellously quick and easy to serve. You just pour the crisp golden 
traight from the carton on to the plate. Add hot or cold milk, according to 
fancy, and, if you like, a sprinkling of sugar. Mellows are especially delicious 
with fruit or honey. 
Mellows Morn Flakes have been the biggest-selling ready-to-serve cereal in the 
world for over 50 years. Here are the reasons why: 
Mellows have a marvellous Secret Flavour cooked in by a secret Mellow’s process. 
2. Prepared from finest selected raw materials. 
3. Toasted and roasted to oven-crisp crunchiness. 
4. Sealed at the peak of their flavour and freshness in Mellows’ heat-sealed Vac-tight 
innerwrap. 
5 Made by the world’s largest ready-to-serve cereal company. 
Scientifically tested and inspected—untouched by human hands. 
Speedy sales ensure perfect freshness. 


Sometimes the grains are dry and shrivelled and hard as shot, sometimes they are 
large and full and have a juiciness about them, sometimes they are a little bit red, 
thers are golden, many white. The sack stands open in the market—you can thrust 

r arm in it a foot deep, or take up a handful and let it run back like a liquid 

im, or hold it in your palm and balance it, feeling the weight. They are not very 
heavy as they lie in the palm, yet these little grains are a ponderous weight that rules 
man’s world. Wherever they are there is empire. Could imperial Rome have only 
grown sufficient wheat in Italy to have fed her legions Caesar would still be master 
three-fourths of the earth. 
We can begin by asking why the first paragraph is written at greater 
length than ‘Serve with milk’—and is even that instruction really needed? 


Why ‘marvellously quick and easy’? Why is the adverb ‘just’ inserted? 
Why ‘crisp golden flakes . . . according to your fancy’ ? And so on. 


These additions help to associate Mellows in the reader’s mind with an 
itmosphere of exclusive richness conveyed in enthusiastic hints and sugges- 
tions, with a note of flattery at one point. Short as it is, the passage poe 
boil down to something much briefer, but it is not re: lly intended only to 
D 
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give directions for use and reasons for popularity. Its purpose 1s not to 1 


the reader think or act, but to feel in such a way that Mellows for him 
always be ‘glamorized’. 


oO 





se would be too trivial for consideration were it not that it is | 
characteristic of a mass of writing which aims at ‘softening-up’ the read 
‘aving him pliable and open to suggestion. The first indication of the fal 
of the writing will probably come from reading the passage aloud; young 
} 


readers will probably find it embarrasses them to do so. 


Our ex: mple B consists of two passages composed ad hoc. Th« pair is 
not intended to be precisely parallel to our first exercise. 

B. What are the aims and methods of the two passages that follow? 
Which do you find more convincing ? 

i) Sciet ; that the human body, starved of winter sun, needs just t 
extra dose of h uth-giving vitanuns to fight off the attacks of germs Prof. Patrick 
Medson, the famous authority on nutrition, had for years been working on the 


11 . ' : - ae ; 
problem of sun-starvation when he noticed that a certain tribe of Eskimos in A 


] : 2 { i“ LI 
were remarkably tree trom disease. Their staple food throughout the terrible A CTIC 











winter was the Potelbry fish. Supplies of the precious oil were brought by sled, canoe } 
and forest trail to the Medson laboratories, so that now you too can enjoy comp! 
immunit inst the scourge dreaded by civilized man—sun-starvati 
ii) All human beings need small | regula quantities of vitamin A t 
It keeps the membranes (i.e. inner skin) of nose, mouth and tl 
n i es 1 clear skin and clear ¢ I € 
) f val ) ng the body to resi ( } 
lized that ( yu iven, no extra d will inc , 
( A 1 in ust be remembered that ’ 
1 n » infection 


; ‘ : P : , . 
We hope teachers find the provision of these examples for class work 
2 2 rr 1 1 1 = 1 

useful. We would be glad to have comments trom readers on their (- 

- : i - ‘ : : , os 

ability, and to hear results of their use witl pupils. Communications should 


| 1] i by oti , 
reach us early as possible and at latest by ot 1 January. 
The Bureau of Current Affairs is still considering the provision of printed 
sheets of the Criticism in Practice examples, and would be glad of post card 
telling of readers interested in this project. Demand at the moment only ha 


justifies the undertaking. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


| WAS MUCH surprised by the adverse review, which appeared in your last 
issue, of Language and Reality by Marion Hope Parker. This book delighted 
me when I first read it, and during the past few months its use with two 
sixth forms has been the source of extremely stimulating work. 

The reviewer's criticism appears to be based on a disbelief in the value of 
studying the craftsmanship of writing and a distrust of categoric statem 
Whether study of craftsmanship be a good approach to literature is per] 
a matter of opinion, but, coupled with creative work, it is too wid 
approved to need exposition here. In condemning categoric staten 
might seem on safer ground: the adolescent may parrot them to ¢ 
mere impression of learning. He may—it depends on his teacher. But po 
to discriminate seems to grow through comprehension of a clearly stated 
distinction, followed by perception of the limitations of that distinctio 
Categoric statement, then, is the starting-point from which thinking m 
begin, and is superficial only if it becomes an end, or if it is not jettis 
should it prove false. “We are summarily told’, the review says, ‘that “Phil- 
osophy is the discussion of everything; art is the expression of everything”’.’ 
In my copy the statement quoted is followed by two and a half pages of 

ualification, explaining how the two blend in the greatest work. This seems 
to me a proper use of categoric statement. 

It n ight seem reasonable to deplore, with the reviewer, that “We ar« 
to discuss (without reference to the poem) what Keats meant by “Beauty is 
Iruth, Truth Beauty” ’. But is the teacher to have no part in the discu 
Is any teacher like ly to discuss the couplet quoted by Miss Parker \ 
first familiarizing his class with the poem? Is the writer to tell the children 
to tell the teacher what to do, as in so many irritating junior books? Even 


a cursory glance will show that whereas considerable reference is made to 


both copyright and non-copyright material, longer quotations are mainly 
from copyright works—presumably because copies of these are usually less 


readily available for reference. 

Indeed, the quality and extent of the quotations—some 150 in all, rangin 
in length tae a few lines to several pages—is one of the most valuabk 
features of the book, and alone would make its purchase worth while. In 
the first part, which is devoted to a critical analysis of modern literature, 
most are poetry, though there is some prose, including that of Virgini 
Woolf and James Joyce. The second part distinguishes, in particular, be- 
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tween varying degrees of subjective and objective criticism, and nearly all th 
quotations are prose. Partic alarly useful are grouped quotations from different H 





wuthors dealing with ‘were topics, such as T. S. Eliot and Levin Schucking ate 

on criticisms of Shakespeare or A. C. Bradley and Stopford Brooke on thet ms J 

character of Iago 7 con 

Miss Parker is criticized for making no mention of enjoyment. It is tru but 

that without this, study of literature is stillborn. But enjoyment is not ap 1 ' 

matter of precept. It comes from contact with good writers, from vigorou had 

creative thinkin nd from the infection of personal contact. The first of - 

these the book provides, the second it stimulates, and for the third—ther batt 

is, after all, the teacher. N.C. & betv 

dida 

skilf 

IN REVIEWING my antholog) ror ele 2p aay Orpheus, Book I, Mr seen 

r. A. cts to my including Go Down, Moses on the ground thaf fabr 

‘the « learn the He ene ti he comes to think} com 

of it as something written on a page’. I fully agree; if the repens wants tof is no 

teach poems through singing, so much the better. But surel y it would be ’ U 

help, r than a hindrance, to have the words in print. They are notin that 

The Ne Song Book. It is just because I believe in getting poems off the detai 

printed page as much as possible with children of this age that I recommen(f child 

choral and dramatic methods especially. we Mr. Birrell says I include t ind { 

ny poems suited to these methods! I think he might have recognize{ men 

hen I am on his side and given me credit for it. JAMES REEVES [| dich 
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WHAT CHILDREN READ pron 

[TALES OUT OF SCHOOL, by Geoffrey Trease. [ Heinemann, 8s. 6d. a 

Mr. Trease has an chgaging ¢ indour and vitality, but he is too paten them 

) of his effects; he is well wee in the practical business of writing Aero 

publishi | reviewing, of the exploitation of the children’s book a nee! 

ication is the source of what his publishers describe as his wif Prog 

nd fa ition: he is concerned about the prevalence of outmoded anc the L 

\ ( ns in children’s literature and earnestly desires his fellow that 

( ) corporate at least a favour of social realism into their books — occuy 
ping and imprecise literary judgments 
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His basic view is that children’s books should be instructive as well as 
entertaining. In C hapter I, where he tries to show ‘how much it matters’ 
his journalistic use of history and criticism results in Be ae rather than 
conviction. He leans he avily on Harvey Darton ’sC n’s Books in Enela 
but contrives to produce the impression that he has rediscovered the need 
for something beyond entertainment in children’s books, whereas Darton 
had pointed out in his Preface that his commentary on five centuries of social 
life had only one text: ‘that children’s books were always the scene of a 
battle between instruction and amusement, between restraint and freedom, 
ween hesitant morality and spontaneous happiness’. Trease says, “Tl 

tic story fills the modern adult with horror’ (p. 62); he believes in 
skilful didacticism. Elsewhere he says, “Most really competent observer: 
seem agreed that children like morals if they are artistically woven into t 
fabric of the story, and not pinned on’ (p. 136). Are we to assume that t 
competent observers are not modern adults? Or that a story with a moral 
snot didactic ? 

Unfortunately, Trease’s uses of language and of literary criticism are such 
that it would be fairer to accept his general intention than 


tailed statements and professed reasons. We can agree that we should like 


hildren’ s books to combine elements of instruction and amusement, restraint 
ind freedom, morality and happiness, fantasy and reality, escape and develop- 
nent, but having agreed on these attempts to describe the fundamental 
dichotomy of art and life, and on the inadequacy of any single description, 
ve still have to seek a standard of value. For it is obviously possible to have 
1e most subtle and virtuous aims and to write poo books. Here Trease th 
viewer has lots of help to give. But another aspect of his thesis stands 
between us and his views on other people’s books. The kind of mo 
kind of instruction that appeals to him is based on his conception ot 


} "4 ] ] > 
Clal justice and social proeress. He wants writers of ¢ hildren S stories to 
: 
promote ideas about racial mney, social equality, sexual equality. He 
res writers to take up the challenge of the secondary modern scho 
] 1 ‘ 

lepict the drama in the life of the day school, to search histor 
themes untainted by aristocratic (e.g. Cavalier) prejudice, to substitut 

ieroes of democracy and humanism for such fashiona 
| | . ; ] ] 
heery, beefy, ex-R.A.F. types. Everyone sharing his conceptions of 

1 


eress will feel inclined to agree. But with a flicker of insight (throt g] 





the book these recur and redeem it from insignificance) Trease poin 
thas ° a @ lL ‘ — = ? ] P 

at ‘heroes are out of fashion in sensitive, intellectual circles’. The pre- 
xecupation of the modern novelist ‘has for a long time been the weakn« 


rather than the strength of human nature’. He suggests that this ‘throws a 
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on why so many good writers are unable to produce convincing and 
popular adventure-stories’. This is, indeed, a fundamental point. In so far 
; literary interest focuses on the decadent rather than the creative onal 
our society, in so far as the best writers are preoccupied with the problems 


of maladjusted individuals, the whole set of our literary production is against ; 
the appearance of children’s works that are both good and successful. For 
ildren cannot be interested in the analysis of dec adence or mal al 
own overt impulses are essentially optimistic and creative. It seems 

therefore, that if skilful writers can be found who are genuinely ] 

oved by conceptions of social progress, and that if these writers hav “— ‘ 

necessary insight into children’s minds, books of the kind approved by 
Crease will multiply. Otherwise the skilled writers are likely to go on using 
conventions which make them feel comfortable, and on the whole 
these conventions will continue to be based on the more superficial prejudices 

the middle classes of each writer’s youth. ) 
lrease’s book is described by his publishers as the first critical survey of 

( porary juvenile fiction to iene appeared in this country. Certainh ' 
rength lies in those parts where the author is describing his own work 
and his own experience of children’s literature. This experience includes a 
great deal of reviewing of children’s books, much of which he quotes. It is 
all interesting, and it appears to be just and penetrating. It seems that 

children’s books are now being produced at the rate of 1,500 a year (Time: 
Literary Supplement, July 16th, 1949). Librarians calculate that between the 


ges of 7 and 14 children are unlikely to read more than 500 books alto- 
vether. What a pity, therefore, that Trease did not take his work a step 


a 


rther and produce a tentative grading for the books he mentions It is 
true that his book has an index and that a diligent parent or librarian could 


seek out Trease’s views on the books named. But the statements are not in 
comparable form, and no grouping (e.g. by age of reader) emerges. 
In his last chapter, entitled “To You—For Action’, Trease indicates the 


phe ; i 
tion he hopes for. He summarizes his advice to authors in three 


‘principles’: avoid overworked themes, consider social value, eschew psycho- 
logically and socially undesirable themes, even if not overworked; he de- 


a 


clares that the observance of these principles would go far to eliminate the 
erounds for adverse criticism. He leaves artists to their consciences and the 
nercy of their publishers. Editors and publishers are called on to operate } 
he three principles, and above all to combine to discredit the out-of-date 
practice of buying juvenile copyrights, which flatters the hapless beginner 
and enables certain publishers to go on reprinting with modernized dust- 
ickets and changed titles, but without paying royalties. He asks for more } 
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Treasure Island is most attractive, the four hundred pictures have been admir- 
ably done, and ‘the story below the pictures has been carefully taken as far 
as possible from the text of Stevenson’s great narrative’. But the whole 
proceeding is rather unnecessary; at the same cost, the original text could 
have been printed with about a hundred illustrations. It’s no good saying, 
as the preface does, “When you have read this book and enjoyed the pictures 
you will find it interesting to read the whole story in the words of its great 
author.’ Why not now? Why insult even the youngest or dullest child by 
giving him a mere bite instead of the whole apple? Certainly illustrations 
should be provided—as many as possible; I believe in illustrations, in some 
cases right up to fifth-form level (no school Chaucer, for example, is com- 
plete without the amusing Ellesmere portraits). But to treat a classic boys’ 
story in virtually the same manner as stills from a film, the captions under- 
neath, is not to encourage further reading, but further visits to the tip-up 
seats. 

Such a procedure would be of doubtful value even in the case of a com- 
paratively difficult book like David Copperfield; with a story originally 
written for boys there is little excuse for failing to provide the complete 
text. When a child is old enough to be interested in pirates at all, he is old 
enough, with suitably attractive illustrations to lead him on, to stumble 
through a simple story about them; and if the vocabulary is more extensive 





than that of Comic Cuts or the Daily Comic Cuts, all to the good for natura 
curiosity and development. Cobbett, at eleven, didn’t pretend he under- 
stood a great deal of the very difficult Tale of a Tub, but he understood 
sufficient of it to skip it through with enjoyment. There are few children, 
even in this Cinema Age (as Da vwson calls it), who could not blunder their 
way through the greater part of Treasure Island if presented in as attractive 
a form as Mr. Jackson’s rather unfortunate ‘bowdlerized’ version. 

In the foreword to his selection from Stevenson, Mr. Greene deplores the 
fact that most boys and girls today know of his author only Treasure Island 
ind Kidnapped. He und lertakes to remedy this by giving extracts from the 
novels The Master of Ballantrae and St. Ives, from the short stories New 
Arabian Niglits and others, and from the travel books. He thinks wisely that 
the essays—Virginibus Puerisque, etc.—are not to the taste of the average bo} 
or girl today. I venture to think they never were. 

[he selection seems a fairly good one, if extracts from novels can be 
recommended. Instead of snippets from Ballantrae and St. Ives, possil ly more 


of the short storics would have been welcome. Some of the most interesting 





parts of Travels with a Donkey have been included, though, and if a modern 


counterpart is desired we can turn to Mr. Pringle’s very amusing Th 














BOOKS REVIEWED 10§ 
= Corsica on a Mule, This is one of ‘The Good Holidays’ series, and is well 
ir illustrated by photographs and a picture map. Apparently Mr. Pringle was 
le } never quite sure whether the animal he had bought was a mule or a donkey, 
d § but Nap, a: he christened it from the most notorious Corsican, was at least 
rf as efficient as Stevenson’s Modestine in similar country. This amusing and 
25 formative little book should make good reading for the middle school. 
at [he vocabulary is less extensive than the Stevenson, and probably a story 
\ nt date will make a greater appeal. 

s | Mr. Pringle rode through Corsica on a mule—or donkey; Cobbett rode 
e through England on a horse—and a team of hobby-horses. Mr. Buckley's 
is } edition of the Rural Rides can be recommended; it has a sensible introduction 
S$ ind some attractive route-maps. About as good an edition as has been made 
- 1 recent years of a classic that is rightly becoming more and more used in 
p schools. It became popular, by the way—and this is encouraging—in some 
} town schools which were evacuated to the country in wartime. It probably 
- ‘ needs the common-sense approach of a Cobbett, rather than the literary 
y view of a Stevenson, to counteract the more unhealthy aspects of modern 
te ity life. 
d Mr. Bebbington has done some good work as editor. In Fancy Free he 
le selects some short stories, choosing mostly those with a supernatural ot 
e nbolic favour. With the classic stories in their kind—Jacobs’s Over the 
; 





og and included one of the simpler T. F. Powys. 
R. C. CHURCHILI 


THE EARLY STAGES OF READING 


] 


STUDIES IN READING, VOL. 1, by The Sccttish Council for Research in 


Education. [University of L« ridon Press, §s. 

1 1 » 7 | 5 | 
[he problem of the backward reader in our schools, together with the 
~ ene cy hs eee — pe EE see : ly for 

literate adult both in army and civil life, is one which presses strongly fot 
1 solution. Teachers are also divided on what methods to use in the early 


al Side, Forster’s Celestial Omnibus, Bierce’s Horseman in the Sky—he has com- 

r- ined such comparatively unknown stories as Middleton’s Ghost Ship, Link- 

vd ater’s Dancers, and Pudney’s Uncle Arthur. He might perhaps have gone the 
Stages of reading. 

Dr. W. B. Inglis, Convener of the Scottish Committee on Reading, has 

condensed into eighty-six pages the results of recent research on these prob- 

ms. Studies in Reading further provides a bibliography cf ninety-four books 


tg ; : : ripe 
nd documents for reference. Such a pre found analysis of the reading process, 





deeply interesting and couched in the simplest of language possible, should 
; g I guage } 
























OF ENGLISH 


of the eye fixations 1n the immature and the int 
?; “page 
[t is pointed out that the object of reading is to 


i ; . 
accompushment, not a vocal pert 





] my , , ] ] 
stages Of learning should oral reac 





it and hearing and t 
yand or left eye have been gauged. Unless there is serious impait 


ns 7 
earning of reading is not hampered. Emotio1 





: 

and stresses n inder the process of learning. 
] ] 7 7 7 ; 1 1 

Reading readiness is that condition in which the child’s mind has b 





For the teacher the report is an inspiration because it breathes oj 





1: & - : 1] ] i. es re _ ] 
and freedom. Given smaller classes, the teaching of reading need no 
1 1 : cei 1 1 1 ] | 1 
e th stactory t of the past. The trail of the left-behinds 
] ] 1 ] | 
reacers uld ( LLY ¢€ llisi. 
r] j 1 ] . | 
hn CO part t OOK Is Occupied DY reports OF ive 
\ ] 1 1 
) ’ th } " 
Db i | Verne 1 thers on the vo abulat ( Scottish « 
ey | | toe ' 
to v¢ on ra ¢ ints Of iniant reader DOOKS; on t ( 
= — { ] ] J ; ] Lielde : 
Knowica ( C WOrds In the readers; and on chiuiaren §s COMICS 
1 ] ] 7 1 
Lhis section 1s vai | s it lights up the shortco1 of DOO 
t 
fine chil J ] t] 
ror chud t I 5s. Oo mucn re important, then, 1S it ) 
I 
1.1 } | ] 1} — SF yy ae ] ‘ 
suitable in ideas and vocabulary for the retarded child of the modern S«¢ 


Thea ANnArti 
[he opportt 
P 


commend the book not only to the educationalist and psychologist, 
the layman 

At what age shall the teaching of reading begin? What are the m 
used? Can tl be mixed? These and other questions are fully dis 


9 ” | ] ] 
fertile for the seeds of ins tors put th t a 
y f oj } 4 } think hath r] id 
age OTS na lait VC 1S MNKS that here the chia ¢ 
it a younge!l 1 he aition are a wide ft 
, 
{ ) t | 
experiences al ec sp nd adults ihe el ( 
T 2 of } ] 1 e 1 
| ’ 7 > > . + 
affects chil s reading deplores the fact that 
is such a s of it 1uity environmel t 
to cdl nal | O effects of restri 
cs 1 + 4 1 
life 1 I a 1d hearing alwa 
i 
vo l. . children ess’ and the sp 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE POETIC SPIRIT 


Marjorie L. Hourd 





rhis outstanding “study of children’s expression in the English lesson” 
sheds new light both on the child’s mind and on the nature of poetry. 
“The most significant book on any aspect of school method which | 
have read for a number of years.”-—The New Era. 


“Of real value to any teacher of English.”’—Higher Education Journal. 


“Extraordinarily interesting where it is describing actual experiments 
and the author’s own teaching techniques.”"—Time and Tide. 10s. 6d. 


APPROACH TO POETRY John F. Danby 


Now reprinted, this book has won a great reputation for its practical 
guidance in methods of developing poetry appreciation in class. 


“A book which every teacher would do well to read Journal of 


Education. 


> ~ 
ORPHEUS James Reeves 
“An original and courageous attempt to provide material for a difficult 
age range. It can be strongly recommended.”’—School Librarian. Book 
| for ages 11-12, 2s. 9d. limp, 3s. 3d. boards. Book II for ages 12-14, 
3s. 6d. boards only. 


a he . yo Tf 
rHE POETS’ WORLD James Reeves 
“A most successful collection. Mr. Reeves’s introduction is first-class, 
being friendly but not familiar, didactic but not pedantic. This anthology 
was emphatically worth the making.”—John Garrett in The Spectator. 
For upper forms. With full notes. 342 pages. ts. 6d. 


NOAH André Obey Introduction by MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST Oscar Wilde 
Introduction by JOHN GIELGUD 


Che first titles in THE DRAMA LIBRARY of plays suitable for pro- 


duction and study in schools, each introduced by an eminent actor or 


producer who has been intimately connected with the play. 2s. 6d. each. 
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CRYSTAL CLEAR ENGLISH, by John and Winifred Dunn. [Newnes Edu- 
} } lg a mpany, 2S. 6d.] 


cational Publis ), 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, BOOKS I AND I, by G. H. Holbrook. [ Mac- 


7 1] 1 
donald, ts. 0 I, r ich]. 


MORE RECREATIONAL ENGLISH, by W. H. Humphreys and J. P. Parry 


’ +7 ¥ | 1 | or 
Crystal Clear Enelish is a grammar book which starts off at a disadvantage 


on account of its title and its foreword. It is optimistic to suggest that the 


book makes English Grammar crystal clear, and more, to claim that 


] ] 1 ] ‘ ] ’ ° ] 

the end of the book, ‘you will talk better, read better, write better—and 
1] 1 ’ 

feel better and be happier too’! 


] } | ] 


; . 
[he book is obviously meant to be read by the child of pre-Grammar 


: 1 1 7 } , 1 
Ss hool age rather than to be used in a lesson. Che authors hav e, pera} 4 
P ’ , “a ‘ 

written down too much, ind in an effort to point out what run it all 1S, 
have achieved a stvle tl it 18 TOO, TOO gay 


In scope it attempts too much, with the result that while Part I, dealing 


with the Parts of Speech, is comprehensive, Parts II and III (Punctuation, 


Indirect Speech, Pretixes, “Affixes’ (why not suffixes?), Puzzling Points, 
Synonyms, etc.) are summarily treated. The writers themselves are not alw 

grammatical—‘apart from it being the best thing to do . . .\—and they 
insist most particularly and dogmatically on our not using a preposition to 


| , 1 , ' 
end a sentence. A rule which, if not exactly more honoured in the breach, 


Part I, however, dealing with the Parts of Speech, is very clear indeed, 
und the authors have been especially ingenious in devising games to play 
to make the learning more palatable. 

The English Composition Books are intended for the Primary School, to 


= ‘ Saal ns 
each children how to write a composition . Ihey have a fault in common 

ith manv similar books. There seems to be little allowance made for any 
co-operation between teacher and pupil. Suggestions, instructions, warnings, 


there for the chil | 


, } 1 
POT tile child to read. The verbs are in the second person, and 


| | 1 1 4 > . T 

the printed page takes the place of the teacher’s voice. Not many young 
17} ] 1 ‘ 1 y ] ] 
children will conscientiously study “A large number of people, young and 


iat , ; . 2 
collecting things .. .’ and so on to a plan with first paragraph, 
econd par vgraph and third paragraph suggestions and ‘some words calcu- 


1, hod al little sc aa } 
help. This method allows little scope for imagination, and none a 


> ] ] ] ¥ : » 
all for the give-and-take of ideas in the form room, so the teacher has nothing 


to look forward 


LWadl 


to but a tantalizing lesson and stereotyped compositions. 


suggestions given are supported by pictures, also designed to help 
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COMEDY 


L. J. POTTS, M.A. 


Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and University Lecture: 
in English in the University of Cambridge 


A study of comedy based on representative works of 
drama and narrative, mainly in English, from Chaucer 
to Bernard Shaw. The writer deals with the subject in 
the concrete rather than in the abstract; but in his 
view comedy implies a philosophy of life, more or 
less constant, though influenced by changing social 
conditions and by the range of the author’s mind. 


7s. 6d. 
HUTCHINSON’S UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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Cobbett’s Rural Rides 

Abridged and edited by S. E. BUCKLEY, B.A 

“Mr. Buckley has made his abridgement with care 
introd: ced many clear and useful maps and preserved 
the continuity of the narrative by clearly expressed 
summaries.’’—Eneglish. 

302 pages. 4s. 6d. 


Introducing Chaucer 

By N. G. BRETT JAMES, M.A. 
Phis is a lively intrcduction to one of our most vital poets. 
Mr. : rett—James knows London and its history intimately 
and for him Chaucer is a living personality. He has 
succeeded in conveying h s own enthusiasm. 

128 pages BS, 


I1s2 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c.l 
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These are seldom very clear and never attractive. One, a picture of a Novem- 
ber sth celebration, shows children w earing summer frocks, short-sleeved 
shirts and shorts, and an adult in a flowered frock and a picture hat. Another, 
to urge one to write on “Animal Friends’, claims to show a horse, a donkey, 


and a dog. The picture is very small, and it is a puzzle to find the donkey 
at all. 

The books, however, do give the teacher many ideas for subjects, and 
where the printed page is essential to the composition, they succeed. There 
is One exercise—to write a story from a series of pictures given; another to 
answer a letter which is printed there; another to write telegrams from given 
facts, and these are good. On the other hand, there is too much copying out 
of paragr iphs and parts of stories. The written sty le, too, is not always good. 
| do not like to think of children reading in a text-book, ‘I should not have 
liked to have been there’—I should not have liked to have been compelled 
to have used this book ! 

Apart from a rather illogical dislike of the title, More Recreational English, 
I have no quarrel at all with this book, and I can recommend it for use in 
the Middle School. Iti is arranged with topics for discussion — iting with 
passages for comprehension. The topics section is admirable. To begin with 
they are calculated to interest the boy and girl and come within their own 
experience—Magazines, The Press, Town Planning, Films, Advertisin 
[hese may sound very ordinary, but the treatment is by no means dull 
[here is plenty of information, ranging from diagrams showing the pro- 
jection of sound films to explanation of the buildings and programmes of a 
youth club. The information itself will stimulate thought and discussion and, 
vhat is more rare, research and practical work. Besides imaginative exercises 
like writing radio interviews and film scripts, the readers are asked to plan 
rooms, to arrive at statistical information about the contents of newspapers, 
and to work out practical water systems, and there is amusing and original 
use of comic pictures. 

The exercises for comment are varied. One called “The Maquis’ is followed 
by a humorous correspondence from Punch; ‘The Capture of Kai Lung’ by 
a mountaineering adventure described by Shipton. The questions based on 
the texts are sensible and there is plenty of vocabulary work. 

The authors seem to have been guided throughout by common sense and 


t 


a ser1ous realiz zation of “the school child’ sre adiness and ability to er at pp sle Ww ith 


problems connected with real life. 


DOROTHY E. KING 
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Richard Middleton, Lord Dunsany, A. J. Alan, W. W. Jaco 
E. M. Forster. 


. picked with brilliance’’-—Spectatoi 


\ Tale Told 


1c l 


Fancy Free SHORT STORIES 


Pudney, Ambrose Bierce, H. 


; 


nity of this book. 


ALLEN & UN 


Two users. 


VIN LTD.,RUSKIN I 


NARRATIVE POEMS 


n, Pelloc, Binyon, Blunden, Chesterton, E/iot, de la Mare, 


D. H. Lawrence, C. Day Lewis, Masefield, Plomer, Sassoon and 
her contemporaries, in addition to many narrati:e poems by 
writers. Third impression already. 3 

ing quite new. Mr. Bebbington: has given teachers the stimulus 

new material.’’‘*Heartiest congratulations on the orginaltty, variet) 


1Ol 


gusuoeeseees 4/len & Unwin eeeeeeeeeee 


offer two unusual anthologies edited by 
W. 


G. BEBBINGTON, B.A. 


G. Wells, Eric Linklater, 


ay. ond I pression. 3S. 


. most usefu en ee 


SE,MUSEUM ST.,LONDON,W.C.1 
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A DICTIONARY 
of CORRECT ENGLISH 


By M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. A manual of information 
and advice concerning grammar, idiom, use of words, 
points of style, punctuation, pronunciation, and other 
practical matters. New Second Edition. 

** Anyone can open almost at random and in its perusal | 
spend an interesting and profitable hour.’ 


Pitman 


Parker St 


Kingsway 


*An admirable and inexpensive handbook .. . strongly 
recommends its inclusion on the reference shelf.’’ 


Newspaper World. 


The London Teacher 
G/- net 


London, W C 
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RECORDS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH 


[HE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES, by Geoffrey Chaucer: Ex 


tracts read in Chaucerian English by Nevill Coghill, and in the modem 


L 


version of Nevill Coghill by Cecil Trouncer. [C Columbia, DX1572/3.] 


MS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, read by Hermione Hannen and Carleton 
Hobbs. [HMV, C3860-C3 863. ] 


This is not the place to debate Mr. Nevill Coghill’s famous Third Programme 


ings of Chaucer. Personally, I consider them admirable, and I know 


rend 


many people who, unable to read Chaucer’s original, have found Mr. Cog- 

lightful. The intelligent public for Chaucer must have been considers 

ably increased during the past few years. Columbia, under the auspices of 

Bi itish Council, have made two records of selections from Mr. Coghill’s 

, one side being devoted to a reading by Mr. Coghill of passages 

nal, pronounced according to his notions of fourteenth-century 

ng of amateur speakers always records; otherwise I have 

fault to find with Mr. Coghill’s cai sution. The effect is, indeed, despite 

all the charm of the translation and of Mr. Trouncer’s reading, to make one 

realize how good the origin il m. and to send one b ack to it. If, theref re, e, the 

final result of Mr. Coghill’s work is to send Chaucer’s enlarged public ‘back 

to Chaucer’s original, Mr. Coghill will have every reason to congratulate 

himself. These records are worthy additions to any collection of speech 
records. 

This last statement may be applied, with considerable reserve, to HMV's 
four records of poems for children read by Miss Hermione Hannen and Mr. 
Carleton Hobbs. HMV are to be congratulated on this venture, even if some 

, readings are useful chiefly to Training Colleges as examples for 
Miss Hannen has nearly every quality of a good verse speaker 

the right feeling. Her readings from Lear, for example, are cold and 

-d. Her tone in The Owl and the Pussycat suggests that, whatever the 

r may choose to make of such stuff, she at any rate doesn’t believe init; 

1. of course, an attitude of disbelief is fatal to nonsense. Miss Hannens 

he: best in the poem by Stevenson. She and Mr. Carleton Hobbs seta 
very high standard in clarity of diction and natural phrasing, and for this 
reason, among others, teachers who care for good speech will play these 


records as often as ¢ hildren demand them. It 1S only on a matter of interpreta- 


j a 
tion that one can quarrel seriously with either reader. Mr. Hobbs’s Lear s 
| 


excellent, but his Jabberwocky, which ought to be a most terrifying thing, 
is far too comfortable and whimsical. He distinctly says ‘borogroves (with 


an ‘r’) twice. JAMES REEVES 








